Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


1969/1970 


NEWTON  COLLEGE 

OF  THE  SACRED  HEART 

Newton,  Massachusetts  02159 


Application  For  Admission 

Entering  in  September,  19        ,  as  Resident  Student  □        Day  Student  □ 

Name  of  applicant  in  full  (family  name  first): 

Place  of  birth:  Date  of  birth: 

Name  and  address  of  parents:   


(please  indicate  if  either  parent  is  deceased) 


(number  and  street)  (city  or  town) 

Home  telephone:    Business  telephone:    

Father's  business:    • 

Business  address:  

Family  references  (names  and  addresses): 

Business    

Social 

Relatives  who  are  attending,  or  have  attended  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart: 


(state) 


(zip  code) 


(name) 


(class) 


(relationship) 


(name) 


(class) 


(relationship) 


I  have  applied  (or  will  do  so)  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests. 


Date  of  College  Board  Test  Series: 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 


Achievement  Tests 


(month  and  year)  (month  and  year) 

Secondary  schools  attended  (principals'  names,  school  addresses,  and  dates  of  attendance):   .    . 


Date 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian 


This  application  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  together  with  the  application  fee  of  $10. 


8fc?P 


■  '• 


Newton  College 

of  the 

Sacred  Heart 

1969/1970 


BULLETIN  OF  INFORMATION 


College  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1969-1970 

September  10  Registration  for  Freshmen 

1:00  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

September  10,  11,  12  Orientation  exercises  for  Freshmen. 

Attendance  is  required. 

September  13  Registration  for  Seniors,  Juniors  and 

Sophomores,  10:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

Classes  begin  on  September   15  and  continue  through  December   18 

except  for  November  11,  26,  27,  and  28  on  which  days  there  are  no 

classes. 

Reading  Period:  January  5  through  January  11. 

Semester  Examination  Period:  January  12  through  January  23. 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Classes  begin  on  Monday,  February  2  and  continue  through  May  13 

except  for  February  23,  March  26  through  April  5,  on  which  days  there 

are  no  classes. 

Final  date   for  depositing  the  complete,   graded  copy  of  the   Senior 

Essay:   March  25,   1970. 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  April  27,  28,  29,  30,  May  1. 

Reading  Period:  May  15  through  May  20. 

Semester  Examination  Period:  May  21  through  June  3. 

Baccalaureate  Mass  and  Commencement:  June  7. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1970-1971 

September  16  Registration  for  Freshmen 

September  19  Registration  for  Sophomores, 

Juniors  and  Seniors 
September  21  Classes  begin. 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


James  J.  Whalen,  Ph.D. 

Agnes  Barry,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 

Isabelle  P.  Buckley,  B.A. 

Malin  Craig,  R.S.C.J.,  B.A. 

Louise  Desaulniers,  B.A. 

Margaret  Dever   (Mrs.  Joseph  Dever),  M 

Jean  Ford,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 

James  T.  Harris,  Jr. 

Claire  Kondolf,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 

T.  Vincent  Learson,  B.A. 

Catherine  E.  Maguire,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Henry  Donald  Mahoney,  Ph.D. 

Mary  H.  Quinlan,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 

Loretta  Santen,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 

Elizabeth  Sweeney,  R.S.C.J.,  B.S. 


Newton,  Massachusetts 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sherman  Oaks,  California 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


A. 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Rve,  New  York 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Newton,  Massachusetts 


THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

His  Eminence,  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Nancy  M.  Bowdring,  M.  Ed. 

John  S.  Crowley,  M.B.A. 

Reverend  Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Theodore  Marier,  M.A. 

Philip  J.  McNiff,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Cornelius  C.  Moore,  LL.B. 

Richard  H.  Nolan,  LL.B. 

Right  Reverend  Msgr.  Timothy  O'Leary,  Ph.D. 

Roger  L.  Putnam,  B.A. 

Daniel  Sargent,  M.A. 

Frank  Sawyer 

John  W.  Spellman,  M.D. 

Alice  M.  Walsh   (Mrs.  Robert  Walsh),  M.A. 

Honorable  Kevin  H.  White 
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THE  FACULTY 

James  J.  Whalen,  Ph.D. 

President;  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  M.S.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Mary  H.  Quinlan,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 

Academic  Dean;  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Catholic 
University  of  America;  Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Gridth  Ablon  (Mrs.  Steven  Ablon),  Ph.D. 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Smith  College;  Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University. 

Rosalie  Afan   (Mrs.  Peter  Afan)  B.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Russian 

B.A.  Thachers  College  of  Foreign  Languages,  Rostov,  Russia. 

Mary  Day  Albert   (Mrs.  Richmond  Albert),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.A.    University   of   New    Hampshire;    M.A.    Bryn    Mawr   College; 

Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Sister  Mary  Angelina,  Ph.D.* 

B.Sc.  National  University  of  Ireland,  University  College  Galway; 
A.M.  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Jane  Appleton  (Mrs.  William  Appleton)  A.B. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Music 
A.B.  Wheaton  College. 

Annamae  Wt.  Bakke   (Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bakke),  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

B.A.    Manhattanville    College;    M.S.    Fordham    University;    Ph.D. 

Fordham  University. 

Frank  A.  Belamarich,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Biology 

B.A.    Montclair   State    College;    M.A.    Harvard    University;    Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 


*In  the  Mt.  Alvernia  College  Program. 
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Marjorie  Bell,  B.S. 
Director  of  Physical  Education 

Graduate  of  the  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education;  B.S.  Boston 

University. 

Charles  R.  Botticelli,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  in  Biology  and  Coordinator  of  Science  Programs 

B.A.  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.  Williams  College;  Ph.D.  Har- 
vard University. 

Lillian  Broderick  (Mrs.  James  Broderick),  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  Newcomb  College;  M.A.  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Gerald  L.  Bucke,  M.A.* 

L.S.T.  St.  John's  Seminary;  M.A.  Boston  College. 

Elizabeth  J.  Buckley  (Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Buckley),  M.A. 
Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Toronto;  M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Anna  P.  Butler,  Ph.D.* 

A.B.  Trinity  College;  A.M.  Boston  University;   Ph.D.  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Pauline  Carrara  (Mrs.  Antonio  Carrara),  M.A. 
Instructor  in  French  and  Italian 

B.A.  Boston  University;  M.A.  Boston  College 

Stephen  J.  Clarke,  Ed.D. 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.  Boston  College;   M.Ed.  Boston  College;   Ed.D.   Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Aileen  Cohalan,  R.S.C.J.,  M.Mus.f 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.Mus.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;   M.Mus.  Bos- 
ton University;  Colleague,  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Joseph  F.  Conway,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  History 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester;  M.A.  University  of  Rochester. 


*In  the  Mt.  Alvernia  College  Program. 
fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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Frederic  Courtois 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Art 

Ecole  Saint  Luc;  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  Liege,  Belgium. 

Nelly  Courtois  (Mme.  Frederic  Courtois) 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Diploma  of  Ecole  Centrale  de  Service  Sociale,  Brussels;  Brevet, 
Alliance  Francaise,  Paris;  Diplome  Superieur  de  Langue  Moderne, 
Paris. 

Frances  Cunningham,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;   M.S.  Villanova 

College;  Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Mary  Jeanne  Curran  (Mrs.  Robert  J.  Curran),  B.S. 
Assistant  to  the  Coordinator  of  the  Study  of  Western  Culture 
B.S.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Robert  J.  Curran,  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Fordham  University;  M.A.  Fordham  University. 

William  Daniels,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.D.  Har- 
vard University. 

Margaret  Dever  (Mrs.  Joseph  Dever),  M.A. 
Coordinator  of  the  Study  of  Western  Culture 

B.A.  Mt.  St.  Scholastica;  M.A.  Harvard  University. 

Ubaldo  DiBenedetto,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Italian  and  Spanish 

B.A.    Northeastern   University;    M.Ed.    Bridgewater   State   College; 

M.A.  Middlebury  College;  Ph.D.  University  of  Madrid. 

Priscilla  Durkin,  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Classics 

B.A.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Harvard  University; 

candidate  for  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Vera  Erdely  (Mrs.  Alexander  Erdely),  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 
M.A.  Harvard  University. 
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Mary  R.  Fama  (Mrs.  David  Fama),  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Keuka  College;  M.A.  Syracuse  University 

Frances  D.  Fergusson  (Mrs.  Peter  J.  Fergusson),  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 

B.A.  Wellesley   College;    M.A.   Harvard   University;    candidate   for 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

William  A.  Fink,  S.T.L. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  Boston  College;  S.T.L. ,  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 

P.  Corby  Finney,  B.A.f 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  Yale  College;  graduate  study  at  Ludwig  Maximilian  Univer- 

sitat,  Munich,  and  at  Harvard  University. 

Edward  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  D.M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.M.  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.A.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; D.M.A.  Boston  University. 

John  H.  Flannagan,  Jr.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Holy  Cross;  M.A.  Detroit  University. 

Gerard  Ford,  A.M.* 

B.S.  Boston  College;  A.M.  Boston  College. 

Felise  Dolores  Forteza,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  College  of  Palma   De   Majorca;    M.A.   University   of   Madrid; 

Graduate  Study  at  Cambridge  University,  Cambridge,  England  and 

at  University  College,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Julia  Haig  Gaisser  (Mrs.  T.  K.  Gaisser),  Ph.D.f 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  Pembroke  College;  M.A.  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.  University 

of  Edinburgh. 


*In  the  Mt.  Alvernia  College  Program. 
-fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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Ofelia  Garcia,  R.S.C.J.,  B.A. 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Art 

Escuela  Nacionale  de  Bellas  Artes,  La  Habana;  B.A.  Manhattanville 
College;  Candidate  for  M.F.A.  Boston  Museum  School. 

Patricia  Geoghegan,  R.S.C.J.,  B.F.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University. 

Francoise  Gianoutsos  (Mrs.  Theodore  Gianoutsos) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Baccalaureat    Lycee    de    Deauville;    Certificat    D'Etudes    Litteraires 

Generates,  University  of  Caen. 

Lubomir  Gleiman,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Philosophy 

B.A.  Thomas  More  Institute,  Montreal;  M.A.  Institute  of  Medieval 
Studies,  University  of  Montreal;  Ph.D.  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies, 
University  of  Montreal;  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Brati- 
slava, Slovakia,  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  and  University  of 
Innsbruck,  Austria. 

Margaret  Mary  Gorman,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Trinity  College  (Washington);  M.A.  Fordham  University;  Ph.D. 

Catholic  University  of  America. 

Maureen  E.  Groer  (Mrs.  Peter  G.  Groer),  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences 

B.S.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Boston  University. 

Natalie  Allon  Harris  (Mrs.  Richard  Harris)  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.    Wellesley    College;    M.A.    Boston    University;    Candidate    for 

Ph.D.  Brandeis  University. 

Tamara  Havens  (Mrs.  John  Havens),  B.A. 
Instructor  in  Russian 

B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts  and  Smith;  candidate  for  Master's 

degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Joyce  M.  Hoffman,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Baldwin  Wallace  College;  M.A.  Boston  University;  Ph.D.  Bos- 
ton University. 
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John  J.  Horrigan,  M.Ed. 
Lecturer  in  Education 

B.S.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.Ed.  Harvard  University;  C.A.S. 

Harvard  University. 

Mother  Lucienne  Jannin,  M.A.** 

B.  Superieur,  Universite  de  Lille;  B.A.  St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines; 
M.A.  Fordham  University. 

Robert  T.  Jungels,  M.A. 
Lecturer  in  Art 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

L.  Edward  Kamoski,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.  and  M.A.  Tufts  University;  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

Jana  M.  Kiely  (Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kiely),  M.A. 
Lecturer  in  Biology 

Licence  de  Sciences  Naturelles,  Sorbonne;  M.A.  Radcliffe  College; 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College. 

Leslie  L.  Kline,  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Religion 

B.A.  Oklahoma  Christian  College;  M.A.  Abilene  Christian  College; 

B.D.  Harvard  University  Divinity  School. 

Elizabeth  Kovaltchouk-Kean  (Mrs.  Basil  Kean),  B.A.f 
Associate  Professor  of  Russian 

Kiev  Gymnazia,  Russia;  Certificat  d'Etudes,  Cairo,  Egypt;  B.A.  St. 

Vincent  of  Paul's  College,  Egypt;  graduate  study  at  the  University 

of  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Peter  J.  Kreeft,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

A.B.  Calvin  Coolidge;  A.M.  Fordham  University;   Ph.D.  Fordham 

University. 

Donald  F.  Krier,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.    Marquette    University;    M.A.    Marquette    University;    Ph.D. 

Boston  College. 

**In  the  Lafosse  Program. 
fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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Odette  M.  de  Kudisch  (Mrs.  Oscar  de  Kudisch),  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  History 

B.A.  Boston  University;  Licentiate  in  Economics  and  Politics  at  the 

University  of  Buenos  Aires;  M.A.  Tufts  University. 

GUILLEMINE  DE   LACOSTE   (MME.    PHILIPPE  DE   LACOSTE),   Pfl.D.f 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.  University  of  Paris. 

Philippe  de  Lacoste,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Licentiate  in  Law,   University  of  Paris;   M.A.   University  of  Paris; 

Ph.D.  University  of  Paris;  Graduate  study  at  Boston  University. 

Philip  Lader,  A.M. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  History 

A.B.  Duke  University;  A.M.  University  of  Michigan. 

Norman  Laliberte,  M.S. 
Artist  in  Residence 

B.S.  Institute  of  Design,  Chicago;  M.S.  Institute  of  Design,  Chicago. 

Larry  L.  Larsen,  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Baylor  University;  M.A.  Wesleyan  University. 

Charles  K.  Levy,  Ph.D.f 

Lecturer  in  Biology 

B.S.  George  Washington  University;  M.S.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Eleanor  B.  Linehan,  Ed.D. 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.S.  Boston  University;  M.S.  Boston  University;  Ed.D.  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Alice  F.  Linnehan,  Ed.D. 
Lecturer  in  French 

A.B.  Radcliffe  College;  A.M.  Middlebury  College;  Ed.M.  Harvard 

University;  Ed.D.  Harvard  University. 


fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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Elaine  Biganess  Livingstone  (Mrs.  Melvin  Livingstone),  B.F.A. 
Lecturer  in  Art 

B.F.A.   Massachusetts  College  of  Art;   Associate  Scholar,   Radcliffe 

Institute  for  Independent  Study. 

Nancy  Loud  (Mrs.  Arthur  Loud),  M.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.  Regis  College;  M.S.  Boston  College. 

John  Low-Beer,  B.A. 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Brown  University;  Candidate  for  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  University. 

Pierre  Y.  S.  Lubenec 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lycee  Janson  de  Sailly,  Paris,  France;  Diploma,  Ecole  Centrale  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures  de  Paris,  Paris,  France;  graduate  study  Har- 
vard University. 

Judith  M.  Lunsford,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.  Boston  University;  M.A.  Boston  University. 

Catherine  E.  Maguire,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

B.A.  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent;  M.A.  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D.  Fordham  University. 

Frank  D.  Maguire,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.S.  Loyola  College  (Montreal);  B.A.  St.  Michael's  College  (Toronto); 
M.A.  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies,  University  of  Montreal;  graduate 
study  at  Oxford,  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne),  University  of 
Munich;  Candidate  for  Ph.D.  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal. 

Philip  Marcus,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Graduate  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  School;  B.F.A.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity; M.A.  Harvard  University. 

Stuart  B.  Martin,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

A.B.  Sacred  Heart  College;  L.M.H.  Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval 
Studies;  A.M.  Fordham  University;  Ph.D.  Fordham  University. 
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Mary  A.  McCay  (Mrs.  Douglas  H.  McCay),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.A.  Boston  College;   Ph.D. 

Tufts  University. 

James  W.  McClain,  B.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.  Providence  College;  Graduate  Study  at  Boston  College  School 

of  Social  Work. 

Carol  C.  McDonough  (Mrs.  Martin  McDonough),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Marymount  College;  M.A.  Boston  College;  Ph.D.  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Clare  L.  McGowan,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Academic  Dean 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.A.  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

William  F.  McKay 
Part-time  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.  Boston  University;  M.A.  Boston  University. 

Faine  McMullen,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.,  J.D. 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent;  L.L.B.  Fordham  University; 
M.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  graduate  study  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Marie  Mullin  McHugh  (Mrs.  Edward  J.  McHugh),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;   M.A.  Radcliffe 

College;  Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College. 

William  Murnion,  S.T.L. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Ph.L.  Gregorian  University;  S.T.L.  Gregorian  University;  candidate 

for  Ph.D.  and  S.T.D.  at  Gregorian  University. 

William  F.  Murphy,  Ed.M. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Education 

B.Mus.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  Ed.M.  Northeastern 

University;  C.A.S.  Harvard  University. 
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Renee  G.  Naves,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

M.S.  University  of  Geneva;  Ph.D.  University  of  Geneva. 

Anthony  Nemethy,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics 

B.A.  Academy  of  Law,  Kecskemet;  M.S.  College  of  Agriculture, 
Vienna;  Ph.D.  Royal  Hungarian  Palatin,  Joseph  University  of 
Technical  and  Economic  Sciences,  Budapest. 

Reverend  Joseph  Nolan,  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Religion 

A.B.  Boston  College;  M.A.  Boston  College. 

John  S.  Oliver,  M.Mus. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac;   M.Mus.  New  England 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

Katherine  Olstein,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  Queens  College;  M.A.  Columbia  University. 

Herbert  F.  Ostrach,  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.  Brown  University;  M.A.  Brown  University. 

Leo  J.  Parente,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.S.  Boston  College;   M.A.  Tufts  University;   Ph.D.   University  of 

Connecticut. 

Gerald  S.  Pierce,  S.T.B. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Religion 

B.A.    Boston   College;    S.T.B.    Harvard    Divinity   School;    study   at 

Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 

Kenneth  J.  Preskenis,  M.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Boston  College;  M.A.  Brown  University. 
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Caroline  Putnam,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.F.A.  Catholic 
University  of  America;  M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America;  Ph.D. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

Carole  Robinson  (Mrs.  Stephen  Robinson),  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  English 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College;   M.A.  Brandeis  University;   Ph.D.  Brandeis 

University. 

Robert  G.  Rogers,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University;  S.T.B.  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology; Ph.D.  Boston  University;  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
London  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies. 

NlKITA   ROODKOWSKY,    M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  History  and  Language 
B.A.  Columbia  University;  M.A.  Columbia  University. 

Gordon  P.  Sainsbury 
Lecturer  in  Art 

The  Architectural  Association,  London. 

Emilie  T.  Sander,  Th.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  Hunter  College;  M.A.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

B.D.  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Th.D.  Harvard  Divinity  School; 

Graduate  Study  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 

Loretta  Santen,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  B.S.  Library  Sci- 
ence, Columbia  University;  M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America; 
M.A. R.Ed.  Providence  College. 

Ruth  M.  Schickel,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College;  M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America; 

graduate  study  at  Stanford  University. 
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Albert  C.  Schneider,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Harvard  College;  M.A.  Harvard  University. 

David  Scott,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Grinnell  College;  M.A.  Brandeis  University. 

Helen  R.  Sherk  (Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sherk),  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  State  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.  State  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D. 

.Columbia  University. 

Vincent  J.  Solomita,  B.Arch. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.Arch.  Pratt  Institute;  study  at  American  Art  School  of  Fontaine- 

bleau,  France;  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. 

John  M.  Steczynski,  M.F.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.F.A.  Yale  University  School  of 

Design. 

Robert  J.  Sullivan,  C.F.X.,  M.A. 
Part-time  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

A.B.  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.A.  Catholic  University  of 

America. 

Ellen  A.  Taxer  (Mrs.  John  W.  Taxer),  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  German 

M.S.  University  of  Vienna;  Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna. 

Guadalupe  Torres,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  San  Francisco  College  for  Women;  M.A.  Stanford  University; 

Ph.D.  Stanford  University. 

Patrick  T.  Villani,  M.A. 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Fordham  University;  M.A.  Cambridge  University;  M.A.  Har- 
vard University;  Certificate  Louvain  University,  Louvain,  Belgium; 
candidate  for  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 
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Wilma  C.  von  Jess  (Mrs.  John  C.  von  Jess),  M.A.f 

Part-time  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Boston  College;  M.A.  Boston  College;  candidate  for  Ph.D.  Bos- 
ton College. 

Dorothy  W.  Weeks,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.A.  Wellesley  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Elizabeth  White,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;   M.A.  Radcliffe 

College;  Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Boleslaw  A.  Wysocki,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Certificate  in  Business  Administration  University  of  Cracow;  Di- 
ploma in  Psychology  and  Statistics  University  of  Edinburgh;  Certifi- 
cate University  of  Cambridge;  M.A.  University  of  Cracow;  Ph.D. 
University  of  London. 


LIBRARY 

Norman  Webster,  M.L.S.  College  Librarian 

Jeremy  Slinn,  A.L.A.  Senior  Reference  Librarian 

Elizabeth  Farkas  (Mrs.  Emery  Farkas)  Acquisitions  Librarian 

Meliza  Ng  (Mrs.  Pedro  Ng)  Cataloguer 

Mary  Babcock  (Mrs.  Paul  Babcock)  Circulations  Assistant 

Mary  Kelleher  Serials  Assistant 

Patricia  Maloney  Processing  Assistant 

Margaret  Slamin  Catalog  Assistant 
Beverly  Sweetnam  (Mrs.  George  Sweetnam)    Acquisitions  Assistant 

Joyce  Ogilvie  Secretary 
fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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THEATRE 

Francis  J.  Dolan,  M.F.A 
Director  of  Theatre 

B.S.  Mt.  St.  Mary's;  M.F.A.  Catholic  University. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

James  J.  Whalen,  Ph.D.  President;  Professor  of  Psychology 

Mary  H.  Quinlan,  R.S.C.J.,  Ph.D. 

Academic  Dean;  Professor  of  History 

Claire  Kondolf,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.  Treasurer 

R.  James  Henderson,  M.A.  Business  Manager 

Ronald  C.  Brinn,  B.A. 

Director  of  College  Development  and  Public  Relations 

Alice  F.  Linnehan,  ED.D.  Dean  of  Students;  Lecturer  in  French 

W.  Walker  Lewis,  A.B.  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 

Clare  L.  McGowan,  R.S.C.  J.,  M.A.  Assistant  Academic  Dean 

Adelaide  E.  Powell  Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid 

Shirley  Rice  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

Faith  Twyman  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Mary  K.  Oswald,  R.S.C.J.,  M.A.  Director  of  Public  Infonnation 

Catherine  H.  Long  (Mrs.  T.  Michael  Long)  B.A. 

Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs 

Frances  de  La  Chapelle,  R.S.C.S.,  M.A. 

Director  of  Residence  Life;  Assistant 

Dean  of  Students 

Joan  S.  Norton,  Ed.M.  Director  of  Admissions 

Elizabeth  Moore  (Mrs.  Wendell  S.  Moore),  B.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Admissions 

Frances  A.  Connelly,  M.Ed.  Registrar 

Father  Francis  Conroy  Chaplain 

Earl  Friot,  Jr.  Director  of  Physical  Plant 
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Frances  D.  Murphy,  R.S.C.J.,  B.A.  Executive  Housekeeper 

Joseph  D.  Murphy  Director  of  Food  Service 

Arthur  Spellman  Dining  Room  Steward 

Lucille  Kooyoomjian  (Mrs.  George  Kooyoomjian) 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Mary  E.  Shields  (Mrs.  Robert  B.  Shields) 

Secretary  to  the  Academic  Dean 

Alice  Tobin  (Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin)  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 

Carmela  MacEwen  (Mrs.  William  MacEwen)  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 

Mary  Pignatelli  (Mrs.  Mario  M.  Pignatelli) 

Director  of  College  Press 

Alice  McCorry  (Mrs.  James  T.  McCorry)  Secretary  to  the  Director  of 

College  Development  and  Public  Relations 

Ann  Van  Epps  (Mrs.  Robert  J.  Van  Epps) 

Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Public 

Relations 

Geraldine  Keegan  (Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Keegan) 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

Joan  Lovett  (Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Lovett) 

Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Admissions 

Gertrude  Lanigan  Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Margaret  mcdonnell,  R.S.C.J.,  R.N.  Director 

kenneth  macdonnell,  M.D.  College  Physician 

francis  e.  smith,  M.D.  Attendant  Physician 

COLLEGE  NURSES 
MRS.  MARGARET  ANDERSON 
MRS.  BERNARDETTE  CASTELLANOS 
JUDITH  A.  FONG 
MRS.  JANE  GUIFFRE 
FRANCES  MULLEN 
HELENA  TILTON 
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DIRECTORS  OF  HOUSE 

shirley  Connolly,  R. S.C.J.  Director  of  Cushing 

Frances  de  la  chapelle,  R.S.C.J.  Director  of  Hardey 

Margaret  mcdonnell,  R.S.C.J.  Director  of  Keyes  South 

roslin  moore,  R.S.C.J.  Director  of  Keyes  North 

martha  pelaez,  R.S.C.J.  Director  of  Duchesne  East 

Elizabeth  white,  R.S.C.J.  Director  of  Duchesne  West 

FRANCES  S.  DONAHUE  (MRS.  L.  M.  DONAHUE) 

Assistant  Director  of  Duchesne  East 
dorothy  l.  herzig  (mrs.  charles  herzig)  Assistant  Director  of  Cushing 
Margaret  higgins  (mrs.  james  higgins)  Assistant  Director  of  Hardey 
m.  Josephine  reiser  Assistant  Director  of  Keyes  North 

JOSEPHINE  MARTIN  (MRS.  HARRISON  G.  MARTIN) 

Assistant  Director  of  Duchesne  West 

MARGUERITE  MC  FARLAND  (MRS.  ARTHUR  MC  FARLAND) 

Assistant  Director  of  Keyes  South 
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General  Information 


Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded  in  1946,  shares  in  the 
educational  tradition  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  for 
more  than  one  hundred  sixty  years  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  has 
devoted  itself  to  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women.  A  four-year 
liberal  arts  college  for  about  800  young  women,  of  whom  650  live  on 
the  campus,  the  College  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  which  accredits  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  six  New  England  states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six  regional 
accrediting  associations  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  school 
or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  also  is  a  member  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  and  other  educa- 
tional associations. 

The  College  is  located  on  a  forty-six  acre  campus  in  a  residential 
suburb  of  Boston,  providing  the  students  with  quiet  and  pleasant 
surroundings  and  the  intellectual  and  cultural  advantages  of  being 
within  easy  access  of  great  universities,  libraries,  museums  and  cul- 
tural activities  in  and  around  the  city  of  Boston.  Logan  Airport  may 
be  reached  from  the  campus  in  twenty  minutes;  interstate  bus  routes 
and  railroad  stations  are  easily  accessible. 

The  policies  of  the  College  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  girl 
coming  to  Newton  has  had  a  sound  intellectual  and  moral  formation 
and  has  the  capacity  for  self-discipline.  Without  the  latter,  she  will 
almost  invariably  find  herself  in  academic  or  disciplinary  difficulties, 
because  students  are  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  all  aspects 
of  their  life.  Only  those  regulations  are  imposed  which  are  necessary 
to  insure  consideration  for  others.  Except  in  serious  matters,  the  stand- 
ards of  cooperation  and  conduct  are  determined  and  upheld  by  the 
Student  Government  Association  and  the  Social  Committee. 

The  Student  Academic  Council  is  an  elected  body  which  acts  as 
liaison  between  the  students  and  the  Dean  and  Faculty  on  academic 
matters  and  which  sponsors  cultural  activities.  Among  these  is  a  series 
of  lectures  by  distinguished  scholars,  artists  and  public  servants  which 
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takes  place  at  intervals  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  lecture 
series  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  David  Reeves  in  gratitude  for  his 
generous  gifts  to  the  college  library  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  student's  time  is  her  own.  She  is  expected  so  to  use  it  that  she 
gives  full  time  and  attention  to  her  studies.  She  should  also  arrange 
that  she  has  sufficient  exercise  and  rest  and  has  time  for  an  adequate 
social  life,  which  the  Administration  considers  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  college  experience.  Any  student  who  has  the  use  of  a  car  is 
allowed  to  keep  it  on  campus,  provided  she  pays  the  fee  and  has  it 
registered. 

The  students  are  housed  in  six  dormitories,  members  of  the  four 
classes  living  on  each  floor.  For  this  reason  most  regulations  apply  to 
all  students  without  respect  to  their  class.  This  places  great  responsi- 
bility on  the  freshmen,  but  the  upperclassmen  share  this  responsibil- 
ity with  them,  and  give  them  sound  advice  and  help  in  academic, 
social  and  personal  matters. 

More  formal  counseling  is  available  from  the  Academic  Dean  and 
Assistant  Dean  on  academic  matters,  from  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
the  Director  of  Residence  Life,  from  the  religious  residing  in  each 
house,  and  from  faculty  members.  Each  student  is  urged  to  seek  help 
from  the  person  who  she  feels  can  understand  her  and  give  her  sound 
advice. 

Any  student  who  feels  she  has  a  personal  or  emotional  problem  that 
she  would  prefer  to  discuss  directly  with  a  psychiatrist  experienced  in 
dealing  with  college  students  may  use  the  facilities  of  the  College  Cen- 
ter (The  College  Mental  Health  Center  of  Boston,  Inc.,  4360  Pruden- 
tial Tower,  800  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Tel.  262-3315), 
where  psychiatric  services  are  available  to  all  students.  There  is  norm- 
ally no  charge  to  students  or  parents  for  consultation  or  office  treat- 
ment and  the  College  Center  does  not  routinely  inform  the  college  or 
parents  of  such  visits  without  the  student's  specific  consent.  Students 
may  call  directly  for  an  appointment,  or  appointments  may  be  made 
through  the  Infirmary.  In  emergencies  the  above  number  may  be  called 
any  time. 

The  Newton  College  Infirmary  is  an  18  bed  unit  located  on  the  main 
campus  of  the  college  and  provides  health  services  for  ailments  which 
may  beset  the  student  during  the  academic  year  and  for  any  acute  emer- 
gencies as  they  may  arise.  The  Infirmary  is  not  established  for  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  illness;  therefore,  in  any  illness  which  is  likely  to  in- 
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volve  a  prolonged  convalescence,  it  is  recommended  that  the  student 
return  home. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  students  come  from  great  distances,  it  is 
recommended  that  any  question  concerning  the  health  of  a  student 
who  is  a  patient  in  the  Infirmary  should  be  directed  to  the  physician  in 
charge  of  her  case. 

In  case  of  serious  illness  the  patient  will  be  hospitalized  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  a  440  bed  major  teaching  hospital  for  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine.  There  are  consultants  to  the  Infirmary  at  every 
major  sub-specialty  level. 

It  is  recommended  that  any  change  in  the  student's  health  be  com- 
municated to  the  Infirmary  Staff  so  better  care  may  be  rendered.  The 
use  of  the  Infirmary  facilities  is  entirely  optional,  but  if  medical  aid  is 
sought  elsewhere,  the  follow-up  care  should  be  continued  wherever 
this  treatment  is  instituted. 

As  a  Catholic  College,  Newton  has  the  religious  formation  of  the 
students  very  much  at  heart.  For  this  reason  it  provides  a  systematic 
study  of  religion  throughout  three  years  of  college,  and  makes  availa- 
ble to  the  students  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Church  made 
present  in  the  liturgy. 

The  Lafosse  Program 

The  Religious  of  Christian  Education  maintain  the  Lafosse  Train- 
ing Program  which  is  affiliated  with  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  professors  who  teach  in  the  program  are  members  of  the 
Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Faculty.  The  courses  are  ap- 
proved and  the  credit  for  them  is  given  by  Newton  College. 

The  Mount  Alvernia  College  Program 

The  Missionary  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
have  arranged  that  some  of  the  courses  given  in  Mount  Alvernia 
College  are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  Newton  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  which  assumes  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  faculty 
members,  the  syllabus  for  these  courses,  and  the  giving  of  credit  for 
them. 
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The  Curriculum 


The  College  offers  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  in  some  instances  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  is 
important  that,  as  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  the  College 
should  provide  the  students  with  the  study  of  religion  that  is  essential 
to  the  educated  Catholic  in  the  contemporary  world.  All  students, 
therefore,  are  required  to  study  scripture  for  two  semesters  and  reli- 
gion for  four  semesters. 

As  the  study  of  philosophy  is  necessary  to  a  liberal  education  and 
assists  in  the  understanding  of  religion,  four  semesters  of  philosophy 
are  required  for  all  students. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  are  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  general  educational  background.  The  greater  part  of 
the  student's  time  in  each  semester  is  given  to  an  integrated  course  in 
the  Study  of  Western  Culture.  This  course  runs  through  four  semes- 
ters and  is  taken  by  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  Its  purpose  is  to 
open  the  mind  of  the  student  to  great  problems  in  the  areas  of  polit- 
ical and  social  life,  the  arts,  religion,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  lectures  given  in  these  var- 
ious fields  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  method  of 
the  scholarly  disciplines  which  deal  with  these  areas  of  human  life. 
The  course  does  not  attempt  a  survey  of  Western  civilization  but 
rather  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  significant  problems  that 
have  faced  Western  man.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  no 
one  lecturer  or  small  group  of  lecturers  can  be  expected  to  handle  it; 
so  the  resources  of  the  whole  Faculty  are  called  upon  for  the  planning 
of  the  program  and  the  giving  of  the  lectures.  From  time  to  time 
professors  from  other  campuses  are  invited  to  give  lectures.  The 
course  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Coordinator.  A  daily  lecture,  a  weekly  reading  assignment 
of  considerable  length,  and  an  optional  weekly  discussion  period 
make  up  the  work  of  the  course. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  shown  either  in  a 
foreign  language  reading  test  or  by  the  successful  completion  of  two 
semesters'  work  in  the  language  on  the  intermediate  level  is  a  re- 
quirement for  the  degree. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  devoted  principally  to  specializa- 
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tion  in  a  major  field.  The  purpose  of  the  major  courses  is  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  introduction  to  one  scholarly  discipline,  its  sub- 
ject matter  and  its  methods,  so  as  to  inculcate  those  intellectual  habits 
which  the  discipline  especially  imparts.  A  secondary  objective  is  to 
prepare  the  student  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  field,  and  in  some 
cases  to  enter  professional  work  in  it. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  Newton  graduates  have  attended  most  of 
the  outstanding  graduate  schools  in  this  country.  A  partial  list  of  the 
American  universities  where  they  have  been  studying  includes:  Bos- 
ton, Boston  College,  Brown,  Catholic,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Dartmouth,  Duke,  Fordham,  Georgetown,  Harvard,  Marquette, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Northwestern,  Ohio  State,  Pennsylvania,  St. 
Louis,  Stanford,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale.  While  most  of  the 
Newton  graduates  pursue  their  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  some 
have  received  their  degrees  in  law  or  medicine.  The  various  depart- 
ments of  the  college  frequently  assess  their  offerings  in  view  of  the 
changes  taking  place  on  the  graduate  level. 

Study  Abroad 

A  student  who  thinks  she  may  wish  to  take  her  junior  year  abroad 
should  discuss  her  plans  well  in  advance  with  the  Assistant  Academic 
Dean  and  with  one  or  more  professors  in  her  major  field. 

A  student  considering  study  abroad  should  note  particularly  that 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying  through  a  program  of 
study  abroad  rests  with  her.  Unless  she  has  secured  complete  approval 
of  her  plan  before  she  goes  abroad,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Newton  as  a  member  of  her  original  class.  The  fact  that  a  plan  has 
been  approved  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Administration 
of  the  College  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is  implemented.  Prob- 
lems related  to  housing,  financing,  securing  tutors,  etc.  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  student;  also,  no  changes  in  Newton's  schedules  of  classes 
or  course  requirements  will  be  made  to  accommodate  the  student's 
needs.  Finally,  the  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  unforeseen 
circumstances  prevent  her  fulfilling  her  program,  she  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  her  work  for  the  degree  by  the  date  at  which  she  would 
normally  have  graduated. 

Summer  Study 

Summer  Study,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  is  allowed 
and  sometimes  advised.  Courses  taken  in  summer  school  may  count  as 
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upper-division  courses  in  a  major  field  if  the  student  passes  Newton 
College's  examination  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  In  the  same 
way,  a  course  taken  in  summer  school  may  replace  one  of  the  courses 
required  for  the  degree  if  the  student  passes  Newton  College's  exam- 
ination in  the  subject.  Credit  will  be  transferred  from  any  accredited 
college  or  university  for  a  course  in  which  the  student  has  received  a 
grade  of  C—  or  above. 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

A+  =  99,  98,  97  % 

A       =  96,95,94 

A—  =  93,92,91,90 

B+  =  89,88,87 

B       =  86,  85,  84  Very  good  work 

B—  —  83,82,81,80 

C+  =  79,78,77 

C       =  76,75,74 

C-  =  73,72,71,70 

D-f  =  69,68,67 

D       =  66, 65, 64  ^>    Passing  work 

D—  =  63,62,61,60 

F       =  Below  60  Failure 

Good  scholastic  standing  consists  in  having  a  cumulative  passing 
average.  A  student  whose  cumulative  average  falls  below  C—  will  be 
dropped  from  the  college  for  poor  scholarship,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
Freshman  an  exception  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  (The 
cumulative  average  is  found  by  taking  the  average  of  the  semester 
averages  to  date.)  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  for  poor  scholar- 
ship may  be  readmitted  in  certain  circumstances  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Administration,  provided  she  has  maintained  an  average  of 
B—  (80%)  for  two  or  three  semesters  at  another  accredited  four-year 
liberal  arts  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  their  classes.  They  are  consid- 
ered to  be  mature  and  responsible  enough  to  absent  themselves  from 
class  only  in  the  case  of  illness.  Parents  are  requested  not  to  expect 
students  to  extend  the  vacation  or  be  absent  from  several  days  of 
classes  in  the  course  of  a  semester  in  order  to  travel  or  attend  social 
functions.  Absence  from  classes,  laboratory  periods,  and  seminars  will 
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sometimes  lower  a  student's  grade  in  the  course  as  will  absence  from 
classes  at  which  a  test  is  given. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  aware  of  her  academic  standing:  her 
cumulative  average,  completion  of  courses  required  for  the  degree, 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  in  upper-division  courses  in  her  major 
field.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Administration  not  to 
issue  routine  warnings  on  academic  standing  to  students  or  their 
parents.  However,  every  kind  of  assistance  will  be  given  by  members 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Faculty  to  students  who  seek  it,  and 
inquiries  from  parents  about  their  daughter's  work  will  always  be 
welcomed. 

When  the  student  has  entered  Junior  year  she  should  begin  to 
consider  the  degree  requirements  which  she  may  still  have  to  fulfill.  If 
she  has  not  passed  a  foreign  language  reading  test,  she  must  take  the 
equivalent  of  two  semesters'  study  of  a  language  on  the  intermediate 
level.  Other  requirements  include  the  accumulation  of  one  hundred 
twenty-eight  credits;  the  passing  of  all  required  courses;  the  earning 
of  a  grade  of  C  or  above  in  eight  upper-division  courses  in  the  major 
field,  in  the  Senior  Essay  and  comprehensive  examinations,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  whatever  other  requirements  may  be  made  in  the  stu- 
dent's major  field. 

During  the  college  course,  students  on  the  Dean's  List  are  those  who 
during  the  previous  semester  have  maintained  a  scholastic  average  of 
B-(-.  Honors  students  are  those  who  during  the  previous  semester  have 
maintained  a  scholastic  average  of  A—  or  more.  The  college  confers 
honors  at  graduation  upon  students  who  have  maintained  a  high  level 
of  scholastic  achievement  during  their  entire  course.  The  scholastic 
average  required  for  a  degree  cum  laude  is  87%;  for  magna  cum  laude, 
92%;  for  summa  cum  laude,  95%.  In  addition,  she  must  have  a 
minimum  grade  of  B—  on  her  Comprehensive  Examination.  These 
honors  are  based  entirely  upon  scholarship.  Membership  in  honor  so- 
cieties is  given  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  societies.  Chapters  of 
Kappa  Gamma  Pi  and  Phi  Alpha  Theta  are  established  on  the  campus. 

The  Trustees  of  Newton  College  offer  each  year  an  award  to  the 
Sophomore  having  the  highest  cumulative  average  for  the  two  years  of 
the  Study  of  Western  Culture.  The  award  is  a  fellowship  for  the 
study  of  Far  Eastern  Culture  at  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo  for  the 
summer  session,  and  includes  the  travel  and  living  expenses  of  the 
student,  as  well  as  her  tuition. 
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Scholastic  standards  are  the  object  of  constant  solicitude.  Admission 
to  the  college  is  granted  only  to  well-qualified  students  who  have 
attained  more  than  average  success  in  their  secondary-school  studies. 
Remaining  in  college  depends  on  scholastic  achievements  as  well  as 
on  satisfactory  conduct.  The  college  will  drop  any  student  whose 
cumulative  average  falls  below  70%,  and  it  may  request  the  with- 
drawal of  any  student  whose  behavior  is  not  in  accord  with  the  stand- 
ards required  by  the  college.  Whatever  action  is  taken  regarding  ad- 
mission and  retention  of  students  results,  then,  from  a  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  standard  of  excellence  in  every  aspect  of  college  life. 

ADMISSION 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
should  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions.  She  is  always  glad  to  an- 
swer inquiries  from  students,  their  parents,  or  their  schools  about  ad- 
mission requirements  and  the  procedures  for  applying. 

A  personal  interview  at  the  College  is  desirable;  it  is  expected  of 
those  applicants  who  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  campus. 
Secondary  school  students  and  their  parents  who  wish  an  interview 
should  write  or  telephone  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Newton  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  02159  (Tel.  617  332-6700). 

Admission  to  Freshman  Class 

To  be  considered  for  the  Freshman  Class  an  applicant  must 

1 .  file  her  application  before  February  15  of  her  senior  year  in  high 
school. 

2.  offer  sixteen  high  school  units  in  academic  subjects. 

3.  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  her  class. 

4.  submit  acceptable  scores  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  in  three  CEEB  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  one  of  which  must  be  English.* 

5.  have  her  principal's  recommendation. 

6.  be  interviewed  if  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  holds  monthly  meetings  at  which 


♦Candidates  are  responsible  for  registering  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  for  the  tests.  Information  about  the  tests,  test  centers,  fees  and  dates  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  or  P.O.  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 
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decisions  are  made  regarding  candidates  whose  credentials  are  com- 
plete at  that  time. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

This  plan  is  intended  for  the  student  with  a  very  strong  record  whose 
first  choice  of  colleges  is  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  She 
must  file  by  November  first  of  her  Senior  year  an  application  for 
admission,  a  statement  obtained  from  the  College  that  she  is  a  candi- 
date under  the  Early  Decision  Plan,  and  all  supporting  credentials  (a 
recommendation  from  her  high  school,  her  three-year  high  school  rec- 
ord, and  appropriate  College  Board  scores).  Application  for  financial 
aid,  if  needed,  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time. 

Decisions  concerning  admission  and  financial  aid  will  be  mailed  on 
December  first.  The  student  who  is  assured  of  admission  is  expected 
to  make  her  decision  by  January  15th  on  which  date  her  deposit  of 
$150  is  due  if  she  wishes  to  reserve  a  place  at  Newton  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Advanced  Placement  Tests 

Advanced  standing  is  given  to  students  who  receive  scores  of  4  or  5 
in  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  whenever  the  college  curriculum  allows  it.  Incoming 
Freshmen  should  write  to  the  Assistant  Dean  before  September  about 
the  advisability  of  taking  advanced  placement  tests  given  by  Newton 
College  in  sciences,  languages  and  mathematics. 


Note:  An  alumnae  profile  and  an  applicant  profile  are  included  on 
the  last  pages  of  this  catalogue. 
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Degree  Requirements 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  completion  of  a  minimum  of 
128  credits  with  an  average  grade  of  at  least  C— .  These  credits  must 
include  the  passing  of  the  following  courses: 

Religion  courses:  six  semesters,  including  Rel  1  through  4. 

Four  semesters  of  Philosophy  as  indicated  on  page  61. 

The  Study  of  Western  Culture,  RG  1-2,  3-4 

English  Composition,  Eng  1-2 

Basic  Scientific  Concepts,  Sci  1-2,  or  one  of  the  following  combina- 
tions of  science  courses:  Phy  1  and  Sci  2;  Sci  1  and  Psy  4;  or  Phy  1 
and  Psy  4.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Psychology 
majors  need  not  fulfill  this  science  requirement. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  B.A.  except  that  these  students  are  required  to  take 
three  semesters  of  religion,  two  semesters  of  philosophy  and  have  no 
foreign  language  or  English  requirement.  Ordinarily  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  is  earned  by  registered  nurses  who  wish  to  go  on  to 
baccalaureate  status.  Students  coming  from  nursing  schools  affiliated 
with  a  university  may  request  transfer  credit  for  any  academic  courses 
in  which  they  have  received  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Others  can  receive 
credit  in  academic  courses  only  by  examination.  Credit  for  General 
Psychology  and  General  Chemistry  may  be  given  to  those  who  rank 
in  the  75th  percentile  in  the  special  college  level  examinations  in 
these  subjects  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Credit  otherwise  must  be  acquired  by  examination  given  by  the  De- 
partments in  which  the  candidate  requests  that  her  nursing  school 
courses  be  evaluated. 


MAJOR  FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

Individual   departmental   requirements   of   a   major   field   of   study 
selected  from  any  one  of  the  following: 
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American  Studies  Mathematics 

Art  Modern  Languages 

Biology  Sciences  Philosophy 

Chemistry  Physics 

Classics  Political  Science 

Economics  Psychology 

English  Religion 

French  Russian 

German  Sociology 

History  Spanish 
Italian 
In  addition,  a  student  must  exhibit  a  facility  in  a  foreign  language 
in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  A  student  who  has  achieved  a  grade  of  3  in  a  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  a  language 
other  than  English  may  offer  it  in  fulfillment  of  this  requirement. 

2.  The  student  may  pass  a  language  proficiency  examination.  This 
examination  will  be  offered  once,  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year.  Its  content  is  to  be  determined  by  each  language  department, 
but  will  presuppose  achievement  at  a  college  intermediate  level.  A 
student  is  eligible  to  take  the  examination  only  in  her  freshman  and 
sophomore  year. 

3.  The  student  may  take  two  semesters  of  a  language  at  Newton  on 
the  intermediate  level.  This  means  that  a  student  who  begins  a  lan- 
guage at  Newton  will  take  four  semesters.  A  student  who  has  not 
passed  the  language  examination  at  the  beginning  of  her  sophomore 
year,  and  who  intends  to  take  a  new  language,  obviously  must  begin 
to  do  so  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  her  junior  year.  No  student 
may  fulfill  her  language  requirement  by  taking  a  course  on  a  pass-fail 
basis. 

Finally,  she  must  satisfactorily  complete  a  senior  essay  or  project 
pertinent  to  her  major  and  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  that 
field  with  grades  of  C  or  better. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  with  a  double  number,  for  example  Art  31-32,  extend  through 
two  semesters.  Odd-numbered  courses  are  given  in  the  first  semester; 
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even-numbered  courses  in  the  second.  Courses  with  a  catalogue  number 
of  30  or  higher  carry  upper-division  credit  for  students  majoring  in 
that  department.  The  number  in  parentheses  after  the  title  of  the 
course  indicates  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit.  Courses  are 
offered  only  if  a  sufficient  number  enroll  for  them. 

AMERICAN  STUDIES 

The  student  in  American  Studies  must  have  a  grade  C  or  better  in 
twelve  semester  courses,  including  Am  5-6,  His  73-74  and  Am  89-90, 
chosen  to  prepare  her  for  the  comprehensive  examinations  which  are 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  social  and  intellectual  history  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  economic  and  political  history  of  the  United  States  and 
American  Government;  (3)  American  culture  (art,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, etc.);  (4)  the  Advanced  Test  in  History  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examinations.  The  student  must  write  a  satisfactory  Senior 
Essay  in  the  American  field  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram. Courses  recommended  for  students  in  American  Studies  include 
the  following  history  courses:  His  75-76,  and  79-80,  as  well  as  the 
courses  listed  below. 

am  5-6     American  Civilization  (4,  4)  Mr.  Conway 

Describes  and  analyzes  the  evolution  of  American  Society  with  emphasis  on 
those  cultural  forces  which  have  helped  to  promote  social  change.  Students  will 
be  required  to  read  independently  in  order  to  develop  a  command  of  historical 
fact  and  theory  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  development  of  American 
civilization. 

am  89-90     American  Studies  Seminar  (4,  3)  Mr.  Flannagan,  Mr.  Conway 

An  examination  in  depth  of  certain  significant  political,  economic,  social,  in- 
tellectual and  diplomatic  developments  of  American  society  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  modern  period.  This  will  involve  training  in  historical  research,  ex- 
tensive reading,  oral  reports  and  class  discussion.  A  paper  is  required.  Emphasis 
is  on  class  participation  and  reading.  Students  without  prior  preparation  in 
American  history  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  with  permission  of  the 
instructors. 

art  41-42     American  Art  (3,  3)  Mr.  Marcus 

See  page  34  for  description. 

art  63-64     Modern  Architecture  (2,  2)  Mr.  Sainsbury 

See  page  35  for  description. 

ec  38     American  Political  Economy  (3)  Mr.  Conway 

See  page  45  for  description. 

eng  28  Post  World  War  II  British  and  American  Novel  (2)  Sister  Maguire 
See  page  47  for  description. 
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eng  92     Modern  Novel  (3) 
See  page  48  for  description. 

eng  94     Modern  Drama  (3) 
See  page  48  for  description. 

eng  115-116     Survey  of  American  Literature  (3,  3) 
See  page  49  for  description. 

his  75-76     American  Foreign  Policy  (3,  3) 
See  page  57  for  description. 


Sister  Maguire 

Sister  Maguire 

Mrs.  McCay 

Mr.  Flannagan 


his  77-78     A  Political  History  of  20th  Century  United  States, 


1900-Present(3,  3) 
See  page  57  for  description. 

phil  45     American  Philosophy  (3) 
See  page  64  for  description. 

ps  33-34     American  Government  (3,  3) 
See  page  68  for  description. 

ps  37-38     American  Political  Thought  (3) 
See  page  69  for  description. 

ps  43     American  Political  Parties  (3) 
See  page  69  for  description. 

ps  44     State  and  Local  Government  in  the  Unlted  States  (3) 
See  page  69  for  description. 

soc  40     Urban  Sociology  (3) 
See  page  83  for  description. 

soc  41     Sociology  of  Occupations  (3) 
See  page  83  for  description. 


Mr.  Flannagan 

Mr.  Curran 

Mr.  Conway 

Sister  McMullen 

Mr.  Conway 

Mr.  Conway 

Mr.  Schneider 

Mr.  Schneider 


ART 

Art  majors  normally  choose  a  concentration  in  either  History  of  Art 
or  studio  work.  All  art  majors  are  requested  to  keep  open  one  evening 
a  week  (to  be  specified)  which  will  be  used  for  discussions,  lectures, 
and  other  activities  relevant  to  their  interests. 

Requirements  for  History  of  Art  majors:  Art  1-2  and  AS  11-12  in  the 
Freshman  year;  Art  3-4  and  AS  1-2  or  AS  13-14  in  the  Sophomore 
year;  a  minimum  of  ten  semesters  in  upper-division  lecture  courses 
each  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a  satisfactory  essay  in  the 
area  of  the  student's  choice;  and  the  passing  of  a  comprehensive 
examination  according  to  the  form  determined  by  the  Department. 
Students  are  recommended  to  have  a  sufficient  language  facility  to  be 
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able  to  do  serious  research.  French,  German,  or  Italian  is  recom- 
mended. 

Requirements  for  Studio  majors:  AS  1-2  and  AS  11-12  in  the  Fresh- 
man year;  AS  13-14  in  the  Sophomore  year;  AS  15-16  also  is  taken 
normally  in  the  Sophomore  year  but  another  course  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman.  AS  31-32  in  the  Junior 
year;  Art  1-2,  Art  3-4;  a  minimum  of  ten  semesters  in  upper-division 
courses  all  of  which  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a 
satisfactory  creative  project  in  lieu  of  the  Senior  Essay;  and  the  passing 
of  a  comprehensive  examination  according  to  the  form  determined  by 
the  Department.  Seniors  should  have  prepared  a  portfolio  of  their 
best  representative  work.  Underclassmen  should  likewise  maintain  a 
portfolio  which  they  should  be  able  to  submit  upon  the  request  of 
the  Department. 

Lecture  Courses 

art  1-2     History  of  art  I  (3,  3)  Mr.  Marcus 

A  survey  of  art  history  from  prehistoric  times  through  the  Renaissance. 

art  3-4     History  of  Art  II  (3,  3)  Mr.  Marcus 

A  survey  of  European  art  from  the  High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

art  31-32     Prehistoric  and  Ancient  Art  (3,  3)  Mr.  Steczynski 

Art  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin  through  the  classical 
period. 

art  33-34     Medieval  Art  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Fergusson 

Art  from  the  early  Christian  through  the  late  Gothic  period. 

art  35-36     Italian  Renaissance  Art  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Fergusson 

Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

art  37-38     Baroque  Art  (3,  3)  Mr.  Steczynski 

The  development  of  the  Baroque  in  Rome  and  its  diffusion  through  Europe. 
Offered  1970-71. 

art  39-40     Modern  Art  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Fergusson 

Art  from  Post-Impressionism  to  the  present. 

art  41-42     American  Art  (3,  3)  Mr.  Marcus 

First  Semester:  The  arts  in  America  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Second  Semester: 
1865  to  the  present. 

art  43-44     Far  Eastern  Art  (3,  3)  Mr.  Marcus 

First  Semester:  Buddhist  sculpture  in  India,  Indonesia,  China  and  Japan. 
Second  Semester:  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting  and  Japanese  block  prints. 
Offered  1970-71. 
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art  51     Origins  of  Christian  Art  (3)  Mr.  Finney 

An  investigation  of  the  major  sources  of  Christian  art  from  the  catacombs  (end 
of  the  second  century)  through  the  Age  of  Justinian  (end  of  the  sixth  century). 
Offered  1970-71. 

art  61-62     Modern  Architecture  (2,  2)  Mr.  Sainsbury 

Visual,  ethical,  historical  and  practical  aspects  of  20th  century  architecture. 
First  Semester:  European  architecture.  Second  Semester:  American  architecture 
and  environmental  design. 

art  63-64     History  of  the  Film  (2,  2)  Mr.  Ostrach 

A  survey  of  the  film  with  emphasis  on  its  cultural  and  sociological  significance. 
Includes  an  introduction  to  techniques  necessary  for  film  analysis.  Offered 
1970-71. 

art  65-66     Film  Genre  (2,  2)  Mr.  Ostrach 

An  intensive  study  of  major  genres:  the  comedy,  the  horror  film,  the  western, 
the  experimental  film,  the  star  film. 

art  81-82     Philosophy  of  Art  (2,  2)  Mr.  Steczynski 

A  chronological  analysis  of  theories  of  art  and  beauty  as  they  relate  to  creative 
expression. 

art  83-84     Art  as  Symbol  (2,  2)  Mr.  Steczynski 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  symbol  as  developed  in  the  psychology 
of  Jung,  followed  by  the  analysis  of  the  arts  of  various  periods  as  attempts  to 
give  symbolic  definition  to  man's  relationship  with  the  cosmos.  Offered  1970-71. 

art  87-88     Senior  Art  Seminar  (1,1)  Mr.  Steczynski 

A  course  to  integrate  the  students'  experiences  in  various  areas  and  relate  them 
to  the  development  of  the  senior  essay  project  and  comprehensive.  Not  to  be 
included  as  one  of  the  required  upper-division  courses.  Graded  on  a  Pass/  Fail 
basis. 

Studio  Courses 

Studio  courses  require  a  total  of  three  work  hours  for  each  credit  hour. 
Normally  only  one  or  two  of  these  are  supervised  class  time.  Non-art 
majors  must  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor  to  take  courses 
numbered  through  29;  for  courses  above  this  level,  they  require  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  as  well.  In  courses  with  limited  enroll- 
ment, preference  will  be  given  to  art  majors.  The  college  reserves 
the  right  to  retain  any  work  done  for  credit. 

as  1-2     Drawing  and  Painting  I  (3,  3) 

as  la  Mr.  Steczynski 

Analysis  of  non-representational  elements  in  structured  and  intuitive  drawing 
and  its  application  to  representational  drawing.  Practice  in  control  and  spon- 
taneity. 
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as  lb  Mrs.  Livingstone 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  visual  organization  in  a  variety  of  two-dimensional 
materials.  Readings,  material,  and  assignments  required.  Twentieth  century 
concepts  will  be  considered  in  historical  context. 

as  2a  Mr.  Solomita 

Freehand  drawing — a  direct  interpretation  of  visual  reality,  natural  as  well  as 
made,  employing  various  media — investigation  of  experimental  techniques  and 
approaches  to  drawing.  Two  sketchbooks. 

as  2b  Mr.  Marcus 

A  series  of  four  paintings  in  oil;  a  two-dimensional  design;  simple  forms  in 
space;  a  still  life;  and  a  portrait. 

as  1 1-12     Seminar  I  (3,  3)  Mr.  Laliberte 

An  orientation  course  which  relates  the  visual  experience  to  life  and  to  visual 
expression. 

as  13-14     Basic  Design  (3,  3)  Mr.  Solomita 

The  exploration  of  formal  possibilities  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
materials  used. 

as  15-16     Seminar  II  (3,  3)  Mr.  Laliberte 

An  intermediate  workshop  employing  various  media. 

as  21-22     Weaving  (3,  3)  Mme.  de  Lacoste 

Introduction  to  the  basic  weaving  patterns  and  the  making  of  simple  pieces  on 
14"  hand  looms  with  at  least  one  large  project  on  45"  foot  looms;  experiment- 
ing with  patterns,  figures,  textures,  and  materials. 

as  23-24     Ceramics  (3,  3)  Sister  Geoghegan 

Fundamental  training  in  clay  work:  coil  and  slab  projects,  wheel  throwing,  and 
the  use  of  slips  and  glazes. 

Advanced  courses  require  a  corresponding  basic  course  as  a  prerequisite. 

as  31-32     Advanced  Drawing  (2,  2)  Mr.  Courtois,  Mrs.  Livingstone 

Drawing  problems,  predominantly  from  the  live  figure. 

as  33-34     Advanced  Painting  (3,  3)  Mr.  Marcus 

Work  in  oil  and  encaustic  aimed  at  mastery  of  technique  and  of  more  complex 
subject  matter. 

as  35-36     Advanced  Three-Dimensional  Design  (3,  3)  Mr.  Solomita 

Complex  problems  and  solutions  involving  plastic  unity  of  form. 

as  41-42     Experimental  Projects  I  (3,  3)  Mr.  Laliberte 

An  advanced  course  involving  exploration  of  new  media  and  techniques,  group 
projects,  and  concentration  on  personal  observation  and  expression. 

as  43-44     Experimental  Projects  II  (3,  3)  Mr.  Laliberte 

A  continuation  of  AS  41-42. 

as  45-46     Basic  Photography  (3,  3)  Mr.  Jungels 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  camera  and  dark  room  equipment.  Problems  involv- 
ing use  of  texture,  light,  valves,  etc. 
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as  47-48     Basic  Film  making  (3,  3)  Mr.  Jungels 

Problems  in  painting  on  film  (line,  color,  and  mass  in  motion)  and  animation, 
leading  to  actual  camera  work  and  the  use  of  film  making  equipment. 

as  51-52     Weaving  (3,  3)  Mme.  de  Lacoste 

More  advanced  problems  in  weaving. 

as  53-54     Ceramics  (3,  3)  Sister  Geoghegan 

More  advanced  problems  in  ceramics. 

as  61-62     Environmental  Design  (3,  3)  Mr.  Solomita 

A  preparatory  course  in  architectural  techniques,  urban  design,  landscaping 
and  allied  subjects. 

as  63-64     Environmental  Design  (3,  3)  Mr.  Solomita 

A  continuation  of  AS  61-62  on  a  more  advanced  level. 

as  69-70     Graphics  (3,  3)  Sister  Garcia 

Relief  and  stencil  printing.  A  course  in  printing  from  raised  surfaces  and 
stencil  templates.  Use  of  wood,  masonite  and  plastic;  inking,  printing  and 
registration  methods.  Stress  on  woodcuts  during  the  fall  semester,  serigraphy 
in  the  spring. 

as  81-82     Advanced  Tutorial  (3,  3)  The  Department 

as  83-84     Advanced  Tutorial  (3,  3)  The  Department 

Intensive  work  in  a  specific  area  under  the  direction  of  a  mentor.  More  than 
one  area  may  not  be  pursued  simultaneously.  The  work,  though  it  may  relate 
to  the  senior  project,  may  not  be  submitted  as  a  part  of  it.  Students  taking 
advanced  tutorial  should  inform  the  Chairman  in  writing.  Graded  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis. 

BASIC  SCIENTIFIC  CONCEPTS 

sci  1-2     Basic  Scientific  Concepts  (3,  3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  theories  of  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  Matter  and  energy;  motion  and  force;  laws  of  gravitation,  planetary 
motion,  and  conservation;  work  and  power;  temperature  and  electromagnet- 
ism;  light  and  electricity;  modern  views  on  space  and  time.  States,  composition, 
and  properties  of  matter.  Basic  concepts  and  the  foundations  of  modern 
biology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  planetary  system.  Two  lectures  and 
one  discussion  section  per  week.  Recommended  for  all  students  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Psychology  majors. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Requirements  for  majors:  BIO  1-2,  BIO  31-32,  BIO  33,  BIO  35,  BIO 
44,  BIO  49-50.  At  least  one  elective  course  must  be  taken  from  any 
of  the  other  biology  offerings.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  those 
students  planning  to  go  to  a  medical  school  or  a  graduate  school  in 
science  take  MATH  15-16,  CHEM  43,  and  PHY  22.  Students  are 
required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  23  credits  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better  beyond  the  BIO  1-2  level. 
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bio  1-2     Cell  to  Organism  (4,  4)       Mrs.  Albert,  Mr.  Belamarich,  Mr.  Botticelli, 

Mrs.  Kiely 
Study  of  the  patterns  of  organization  through  which  molecules,  organelles,  cells 
and  tissues  give  living  organisms  their  basic  properties.  Fall  semester:  cell  biol- 
ogy integrated  with  the  elements  of  biochemistry  and  cell  physiology.  Spring 
semester:  principles  of  developmental  biology,  whereby  the  information  from 
genetic  material  is  translated  into  form  and  function  during  the  individual  life 
spans  of  plants  and  animals.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

bio  31-32     Comparative  Vertebrate  Morphogenesis  (4,  4)  Mrs.  Albert 

A  comparative  morphological  and  embryological  study  of  the  vertebrates.  Evo- 
lutionary changes  in  vertebrate  structure  from  the  protochordates  through 
representative  members  of  all  the  vertebrate  classes  will  be  studied.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  understanding  the  underlying  principles  behind  these 
morphogenetic  events.  Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratories. 

bio  33     General  Genetics  (3)  Mrs.  Kiely 

The  principles  of  genetics  and  their  relation  to  fundamental  biological  prob- 
lems. Discussion  of  the  molecular  basis  of  heredity,  the  nature,  transmission 
and  action  of  genetic  material  as  derived  from  experimental  work  with  higher 
plants,  animals,  and  microorganisms.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  labora- 
tory. 

bio  34     Topics  in  Advanced  Genetics  (3)  Mrs.  Kiely 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  BIO  33  and  who  wish  to 
deepen  their  knowledge  in  some  of  the  problems  of  genetic  research  today. 
Each  student  will  pursue  an  independent  study  of  a  topic  of  her  choice.  She 
will  then  submit  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject  and  present  a  paper 
for  discussion  by  the  whole  class.  Offered  1970-71. 

bio  35     Histology  (4)  Sister  Cunningham 

The  microscopic  anatomy  of  tissues  as  related  to  function.  This  will  include 
classical  methods  of  study  as  well  as  modern  research  techniques  such  as  cryo- 
biology  and  histochemical  enzyme  studies.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory. 

bio  36     Modern  Microbiology  (4)  Sister  Cunningham 

A  biochemical  approach  to  the  nature  of  microorganisms:  bacteria  and  virus. 
Study  of  microbial  adaptation  in  ecological  systems  and  limitations  to  adapta- 
tion; identification  of  bacteria  from  different  environments.  Three  lectures  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory. 

bio  41     Cytology  (3)  Sister  Cunningham 

Fine  structure  of  cellular  and  subcellular  systems.  Methods  for  studying  cells 
and  cell  phenomena  and  interpretation  of  observations.  Laboratory  will  be 
oriented  toward  techniques  used  in  investigation  of  problems  in  cell  biology, 
squash  procedures,  radiation  cytogenetics,  tissue  culture,  and  phase  contrast 
microscopy.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory. 

bio  44     Cellular  Physiology  (3)  Mr.  Belamarich,  Mr.  Botticelli,  Mr.  Levy 

A  biochemical  and  biophysical  approach  to  the  cell  as  the  biological  common 
denominator.  Includes  cell  physiology  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Offered 
1970-71. 
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bio  46     Comparative  Systematic  Physiology  (3)  Mr.  Belamarich, 

Mr.  Botticelli 
A  comparative  approach  to  functions  of  organs  and  organ  systems  in  the 
invertebrates  and  vertebrates  with  special  emphasis  on  regulatory  mechanisms. 

bio  48     Endocrinology  (3)  Mr.  Belamarich,  Mr.  Botticelli,  Mr.  Levy 

A  comprehensive  review  of  cellular  and  systemic  humoral  agents  and  their 
regulations.  Includes  both  plant  and  animal  hormones.  Offered  1971-72. 

bio  49-50     Senior  Research  (6)  The  Department 

All  students  will  present  a  senior  paper  on  their  research  supervised  by  the 
staff.  Seniors  should  consult  with  a  faculty  member  concerning  their  senior 
thesis  and  submit  an  outline  of  the  thesis  to  the  department  for  approval  by 
the  third  Thursday  in  October.  The  outline  should  give  the  objective  and  how 
that  objective  will  be  accomplished.  The  outline  should  be  signed  by  the 
faculty  advisor.  The  department  will  review  the  outline  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate action. 

chem  1 1-12  Principles  of  Modern  Chemistry  (4,  4)  Chemistry  Department 
See  page  41  for  description. 

chem  13-14     Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  (4,  4)  Miss  Naves 

See  page  41  for  description. 

math  15-16     Calculus  I  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Bakke 

See  page  58  for  description. 

psy  12     Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

See  page  73  for  description. 

phy  1 1-12     Fundamental  Laws  of  Physics  (4,  4)  Miss  Weeks 

See  page  66  for  description. 

Biological  Research  Trainee  Program 

The  Biology  Department  of  Newton  College  is  participating  in  the  oral  re- 
search program  of  Science  Resources  Foundation,  an  independent,  private, 
non-profit  organization  located  in  nearby  Cambridge.  In  general,  S.R.F.  was 
organized  to  pursue  and  to  search  for  new  knowledge  useful  for  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  human  health  and  welfare.  A  substantial  portion  of 
S.R.F.'s  research  program  is  sponsored  and  funded  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Research,  U.S.A.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  Dr.  Bertram  Eichel  and  Dr.  H.  Arto  Shahrik  of 
S.R.F. 

With  S.R.F.  providing  some  needed  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose,  the 
Biology  Department  of  Newton  College  may  select  several  deserving  and  inter- 
ested students  to  be  trained  and  to  assist  in  this  research  during  their  senior 
year.  In  addition,  S.R.F.  has  provided  two  student  summer  research  fellowships, 
each  with  a  stipend  of  $400.00,  for  training  within  S.R.F.'s  laboratories. 

CHEMISTRY 

Requirements  for  majors:  Freshman  year:  MATH  15-16,  PHY  1, 
CHEM  2a  &  2b;   Sophomore  year:   MATH  25-26,   CHEM   3a  &  3b, 
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CHEM  30;  Junior  year:  CHEM  31-32,  CHEM  33,  CHEM  34,  PHY 
22  and  either  GER  1-2  or  RUS  1-2;  Senior  year:  CHEM  43,  CHEM 
46,  and  either  GER  3-4  or  RUS  3-4.  The  taking  of  one  or  two 
electives  in  the  major  field  or  in  a  related  field  is  highly  recommended. 
In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  a  student  must  pass  a  series 
of  comprehensive  examinations  and  submit  an  approved  research 
thesis.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  should  be  maintained  for  courses  num- 
bered 30  and  above. 

chem  2a     Introductory  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry  (3)         Mrs.  Loud 
Study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry,  atomic  and  molecular  structure, 
theory  of  bonding,  states  of  matter.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Phy.  1  and  Math  15. 

chem  2b     Qualitative  Analysis  (1)  Mrs.  Loud 

One  three-hour  laboratory.  Analysis  of  ions. 

chem  3a  Introductory  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry  (3)  Mrs.  Loud 
A  continuation  of  Chem  2a  with  emphasis  on  introductory  thermodynamics, 
acid-base  theory,  equilibrium  and  kinetics.  Three  lectures. 

chem  3b     Introductory  Quantitative  Analysis  (1)  Mrs.  Loud 

One  three-hour  laboratory  including  acid-base  titrations,  precipitation  meth- 
ods, complex  reactions,  and  colori  metric  determinations. 

chem  30     Physical  Methods  of  Analysis  (4)  Mrs.  Loud 

A  study  of  some  of  the  more  common  analytical  procedures  in  modern  Chem- 
istry such  as  chromatography,  extraction  procedures,  potentriometric  and 
spectrometric  methods.  Two  lectures  and  one  four-hour  laboratory. 

chem  31-32     Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (6,  6)  Miss  Naves 

Structure  and  mechanism  of  reactions,  functional  groups.  Four  lectures  and  one 
four-hour  laboratory,  including  both  synthesis  and  identification  of  com- 
pounds. Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods.  Determinations  of  struc- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Chem  3a.  Co-requisite:  Chem  33-34 

chem  33     Thermodynamics  (4)  Mrs.  Bakke 

A  study  of  the  three  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  applications  in  relation- 
ship to  the  states  of  matter. 
Prerequisite:  Math  25-26. 

chem  34  Chemical  Kinetics,  Equilibrium,  Electrochemistry  (4)  Mrs.  Bakke 
Study  of  the  rate  of  reactions,  equilibrium  state  in  ideal  and  non-ideal  systems 
and  principles  of  electrochemistry.  Four  lectures. 

chem  41     Instrumental  Analytical  Chemistry  (4)  Mrs.  Loud 

Study  of  the  principles  underlying  instrumental  analysis,  including  topics  in 
potentiometry,  polarography,  and  spectrometric  methods.  Two  lectures  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.  Last  offering  1969-70. 
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chem46     Essay  Seminar  (1)  The  Department 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scientific  literature  and 
teach  her  critical  reading,  experiment  planning  as  well  as  scientific  writing  and 
presentation  of  papers. 

Chemistry  majors  should  elect  at  least  one  course  each  semester  from  the  fol- 
lowing electives. 

chem  42     Quantum  Chemistry  (3)  Mrs.  Bakke 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  quantum  mechanics.  Topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  black  body  radiation  and  the  transition  from  classical  mechanics, 
the  uncertainty  principle,  the  Schrodinger  equation,  the  harmonic  oscillator, 
the  potential  well,  operator  formation,  Fourier  technique,  angular  momentum 
and  central  force,  the  hydrogen  atom,  matrix  representation  and  approximate 
methods.  Three  lectures.  Offered  1969-70. 

chem  43     Biochemistry  (4)  The  Department 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  biochemical  compounds,  enzymes  with  introduction 
to  metabolic  pathways.  Three  lectures,  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

chem  44     Radiochemistry  (3)  Mrs.  Bakke 

An  introduction  to  the  subject  of  radiation  including  a  discussion  of  funda- 
mental particles,  nuclear  formation,  nuclear  fission  and  fusion,  measurement 
of  radiation  and  the  effects  of  radiation  on  both  inorganic  and  organic  sub- 
stances. Three  lectures. 

chem  48     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (2)  Mrs.  Loud 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements,  atomic  struc- 
ture, acid-base  properties,  coordination  compounds.  Two  lectures. 

chem  50     Carbohydrate  Chemistry  (2)  Miss  Naves 

A  study  in  depth  of  carbohydrates,  their  reactions,  determination  of  structure. 
Two  lectures.  Offered  1969-70. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  non-majors: 

chem  1 1-12     Principles  of  Modern  Chemistry  (4,  4)  The  Department 

Theory  of  solutions,  colloids,  acids,  bases  and  buffers,  oxidation  reduction, 
chemical  kinetics  and  equilibrium  as  well  as  their  applications  to  the  various 
fields  of  science  through  analytical  methods.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory. 

chem  13-14     Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  (4,  4)  Miss  Naves 

An  introductory  course  in  organic  chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory. 

CLASSICS 

Requirements  for  majors  in  Classics:  CI  G  1-2,  CI  L  9,  CI  L  10,  plus 
eight  upper-division  courses.  Of  these  eight,  two  must  be  in  Greek  and 
four  in  Latin  or  four  in  Greek  and  two  in  Latin.  Two  upper-division 
courses  are  to  be  selected  from  the  related  disciplines  of:  Archaeology 
or  Ancient  Art,  Classical  Literature  in  Translation,  Ancient  History, 
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Classical  Mythology,  and  Greek  Philosophy.  In  her  Senior  year  the 
student  should  elect  CI  109  or  110,  the  Senior  Seminar;  this  may  be 
counted  as  an  upper-division  course  towards  the  major  requirement. 
The  student  must  receive  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  her  major  courses, 
submit  a  satisfactory  senior  essay,  and  pass  the  written  comprehensive 
examinations.  1969-1970  initiates  an  exchange  program  with  the 
Classics  Department  of  Boston  College.  Advanced  students  will  be 
permitted  to  take  third  year  Greek  at  Boston  College  during  this  year. 

Greek 

cl  g  1-2     Elementary  Greek  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Olstein 

An  introduction  to  classical  Greek,  with  emphasis  upon  grammar  and  reading. 

cl  g  33     Plato  (3)  Miss  Durkin 

This  course  deals  mainly  with  the  reading  of  The  Apology  of  Plato  and  one  of 
the  Socratic  dialogues.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  reading  the  language  al- 
though relevant  material  in  English  also  will  be  read. 

cl  g  34     Homer  and  the  Lyric  Poets  (3)  Miss  Durkin 

An  introduction  to  Greek  poetry. 

clg43     Euripides  (3)  Mrs.  Gaisser 

An  intensive  analysis  of  two  tragedies  of  Euripides.  Offered  1970-71. 

cl  g  44     Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (3)  Mrs.  Gaisser 

Selections  from  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Offered  1970-71. 

Latin 

cl  l  9     The  Poetry  of  Horace  and  Catullus  (3)  Mrs.  Olstein 

Discussion  of  the  nature  of  Latin  personal  poetry  and  the  techniques  of  the 
poet.  A  brief  review  of  grammar  and  idioms  will  be  included.  Open  to  students 
with  3-4  years  of  high  school  Latin  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

cl  l  10     Cicero  and  His  Age  (3)  Mrs.  Gaisser 

A  study  of  Cicero's  personality  as  revealed  in  selected  orations  and  letters,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  events  and  political  figures  of  his  day. 
Prerequisite:  Cl  L  9  or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

c:l  l  35     Livy  and  Tacitus:  Republican  and  Imperial  Rome  (3) 

Selections  from  Livy's  Ab  Urbe  Condita  and  Tacitus'  Annates.  Offered  1970-71. 

cl  l  36     Roman  Elegy  (3)  Mrs.  Olstein 

Selections  from  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  will  be  read.  Offered  1970-71. 

cl  l  45     Virgil's  Aeneid  (3) 
Offered  1970-71. 

cl  l  46     The  Art  of  Latin  Satire  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  genre  of  satire  as  employed  by  Lucilius,  Horace,  Seneca  and 

Juvenal.  Offered  1970-71. 
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cl  l  55     Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  (3)  Mrs.  Olstein 

Selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  will  be  read,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  poet's  use  of  symbol,  image,  and  myth. 

cl  l  56     Roman  Comedy  (3)  Mrs.  Olstein 

Readings  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Classics 

cl  42     The  Greek  Fifth  Century  (3) 

A  study  of  the  great  events  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  in  Athens,  as  reflected 
in  the  literature  of  the  period.  Plays  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  will  be  read,  together  with  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus.  Open  to  all  students.  Offered  1970-71. 

cl  47     Classical  Mythology  (3)  Mrs.  Gaisser 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  myth,  its  manifestations  in  Greek  literature,  and  its 
influence  upon  subsequent  literature.  Both  ancient  sources  and  modern  works 
of  literature  will  be  read.  Open  to  all  students. 

cl  109-110     Senior  Seminar 

Directed  studies  in  a  specialized  area  of  Classics.  Independent  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  papers  to  the  class  are  intended  as  an  introduction  of  the 
student  to  graduate  school  techniques. 

COMBINED  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

In  this  program  the  student  takes  courses  in  two  foreign  languages.  A  minimum 
of  60  semester  credits  is  required  with  a  distribution  of  34  semester  credits  in 
the  first  language  and  26  in  the  second  language.  Literature  courses  are  re- 
quired in  both  languages.  A  student  must  pass  comprehensive  examinations  in 
both  languages  and  must  also  submit  a  senior  essay  in  her  first  language.  In 
planning  her  literature  courses  and  senior  essay,  she  should  consult  with  a 
departmental  professor.  All  courses,  comprehensive  examinations,  and  senior 
essay  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

ml  1-2     Introduction  to  Linguistics  (2,  2)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

This  course,  to  be  taken  by  all  Foreign  Language  majors,  will  introduce  the 
student  to  the  Science  of  Language  and  will  provide  for  special  assignments  in 
the  individual  target  language.  Following  an  historical  analysis  of  the  major 
theories  on  language,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  phonetics, 
phonology,  morphology  and  the  new  grammar,  etymology,  semantics  and 
some  historical  linguistics.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

cp  15-16     Comparative  Philology  (2,  2)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

"Seminario  Camillo  P.  Merlino" 
Primarily  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  majoring  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
Critical  historical  and  comparative  appraisal  of  major  linguistic  trends  and 
changes  in  the  development  of  Romance  Languages.  Attention  limited  to  na- 
ture and  chronology  of  Vulgar  Latin,  and  its  significance  in  the  evolution  of 
Romance  Languages;  principal  characteristics  and  historical  factors  in  the 
development  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian;  linguistic  traits  peculiar  to 
Romance  Languages;  major  literary  movements  and  their  influence  on  the 
languages  being  considered.  Opportunity  for  independent  study,  papers  and 
class  presentations.  Offered  1970-71. 
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rl  17-18     The  Romantic  Movement  in  Europe  (3  or  4,  3  or  4)  Mrs.  Sherk 

An  inquiry  into  the  origins  and  development  of  Romanticism  in  literature 
through  study  of  major  works  by  continental  and  some  British  writers  with 
consideration  of  the  aesthetic  theories  involved.  Open  to  English  and  Foreign 
Language  majors. 

rl  19-20     Contemporary  European  Novel  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Sherk 

Themes  and  techniques  in  representative  English  and  continential  novels 
from  Flaubert  to  the  present.  Some  work  in  the  original  language.  Pre- 
requisite:  language  requirement  must  have  been  satisfied. 

ECONOMICS 

Requirements  for  majors:  Ec  1-2  in  Sophomore  year;  Ec  33  and  Ec  34 
in  Junior  year;  Ec  35  and  Ec  36  in  Junior  or  Senior  year;  Ec  51-52, 
and  Ec  58  in  Senior  year;  a  minimum  of  eight  semesters  of  upper- 
division  courses  with  grades  of  C  or  better  selected  from  the  courses 
listed  below,  and  a  satisfactory  Senior  Essay  in  the  area  of  the  stu- 
dent's choice;  passing  of  comprehensive  examinations. 

ec  1-2     Principles  of  Economics  (3,  3)  Mr.  Krier 

Introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  economics  and  the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  economic  society. 

ec  25     Accounting  (3)  Mr.  Parente 

Organization  and  use  of  accounting  records;  construction  and  interpretation  of 
balance  sheets  and  statements  of  revenue  and  expense;  other  selected  topics. 

ec  26     Intermediate  Accounting  (3)  Mr.  Parente 

Logical  continuation  of  Accounting.  Emphasis  on  partnership  and  corporate 
forms  of  enterprises.  Partnership  formation,  management,  and  liquidation. 
Corporate  organization,  capital  stock,  dividends,  retained  earnings,  and  long- 
term  obligations.  Payroll  and  taxes.  Economic  analysis  and  evaluation  of  ac- 
counting statements  and  reports. 

ec  32     Urban  Economics  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

Examines  the  development  of  modern  urban  areas  and  applies  economic 
analysis  to  the  problems  of  location,  housing,  racial  discrimination,  employ- 
ment, poverty,  transportation,  social  services  and  governmental  organization. 
Offered  1970-71. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ec  33     Micro-Economic  Analysis  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

Micro-Economics:  Price  theory  and  distribution  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2. 

ec  34     Macro-Economic  Analysis  (3)  Mr.  Krier 

Classical,  Keynesian  and  Post-Keynesian  aggregative  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2. 
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ec  35     Lntroduction  to  Mathematical  Economics  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

A  course  designed  to  provide  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  techniques  used 
in  modern  economics.  The  topics  will  include:  integration  and  differentiation 
with  applications  in  the  theories  of  the  firm  and  consumer  behavior,  macro- 
economic  models. 

ec  36     Statistics  (3)  Mr.  Nemethy 

Statistical  methods  as  used  in  economics.  Collection  and  presentation  of  data, 
index  numbers,  time  series  analysis,  measurements  of  central  tendency  and 
dispersion.  The  normal  curve  and  statistical  inference.  Measurements  of  simple 
linear  correlation. 

ec  38     American  Political  Economy  (3)  Mr.  Conway 

The  most  significant  areas  of  economic  thought  and  policy  are  examined  in 
their  historical  context.  Among  the  topics  explored  will  be:  Foreign  Trade 
Theory  and  Tariff;  Business  Cycle  Theory  and  Depressions;  Trade  Unions, 
Labor  and  the  Law;  Transportation;  Agriculture;  Monopoly,  Trusts  and  Gov- 
ernment Control.  This  course  may  be  elected  by  any  students  in  the  social 
sciences.  Offered  alternate  years. 

ec  39-40     Comparative  Systems  (3,  3)  Mr.  Nemethy 

Study  of  the  theories,  origins,  history  and  practices  of  Capitalism,  Communism, 
Socialism,  National  Socialism. 

ec  41     Money  and  Banking  (3)  Mr.  Krier 

A  study  of  the  history  of  banking.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  analysis  of 
deposit  creation  and  central  banking.  An  analysis  of  the  objectives  and  effec- 
tiveness of  modern  monetary  policy.  Offered  1970-71. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2. 

ec  42     Public  Finance  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

Principles  governing  expenditures  of  modern  government,  sources  of  revenue, 
public  credit,  fiscal  policies,  principles  of  taxation  and  financial  administration. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2. 

ec  43     International  Economics  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

Analysis  of  the  basic  theory  of  international  trade  and  the  problem  of  interna- 
tional disequilibrium. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

ec  44     Labor  Economics  and  Problems  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

Theories  of  wages  and  employment.  Wages  and  wage  supplements.  History  of 
the  labor  movement.  Labor  legislation.  Controversial  issues  in  labor  relations. 
Social  security  and  social  insurance.  International  labor  organizations.  The 
social  encyclicals.  Human  relations  in  industry. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2. 

ec  46     Introduction  to  Econometrics  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Ec  35.  Offered  alternate  years. 

ec  47     Industrial  Organization  (3)  Mr.  Krier 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  American  industry  with  special  emphasis  on 
resource  allocation  and  monopoly. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  33. 
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ec  48     Business  Cycles  (3)  Mr.  Krier 

A  study  of  the  factors  influencing  business  cycles.  The  course  will  employ  both 
Keynesian  and  non-Keynesian  models.  Offered  1970-71. 
Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2. 

ec  49     Corporate  Finance  (3)  Mr.  Parent e 

Methods  and  practices  that  influence  the  formulation  and  determination  of 
corporate  policy.  Timing,  means  of  financing,  and  economic  implications  in- 
volved in  obtaining  capital  funds  for  optimum  use.  Case  Method.  Independent 
Research.  Offered  1970-71. 

ec  50     Investment  Principles  (3)  Mr.  Parente 

Portfolio  development  based  on  evaluation  of  types  of  securities,  investment 
media,  risks,  values,  standards  for  stock  selections,  and  individual  economic 
objectives.  Independent  research  and  readings  dealing  with  realistic  stock  mar- 
ket problems  and  related  economic  and  financial  implications  for  the  investor. 
Dollar  averaging  and  Dow  Theory.  Offered  1970-71. 

ec  51-52     History  of  Economic  Thought  (3,  3)  Mr.  Krier 

Traces  development  of  economic  theory  from  the  classical  to  the  modern  pe- 
riod. Attention  is  given  to  historical  economics,  institutional  economics,  na- 
tional income  economics,  and  the  American  economic  school. 

ec  53     Principles  of  Development  (3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

An  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  development  with  special  reference 
to  underdeveloped  nations. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  1-2  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

ec  54     Economics  and  Politics  of  Developing  Nations  (3)        Mrs.  de  Kudisch 
Comparative  study  of  economics  and  government  in  the  developing  nations  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
-Prerequisite:  Ec  53. 

ec  55     American  Economic  History  (3) 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  to 

the  present.  Offered  alternate  years. 

ec  56     European  Economic  History  (3)  Mr.  Krier 

A  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  economic  institutions  to  the  present 
day.  Offered  alternate  years. 

ec  58     Economics  Seminar  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

Analysis  of  current  economic  problems. 

ec  101-102     Independent  Studies  (3,  3)  The  Department 

Open  to  students  by  invitation. 

soc41     Sociology  of  Technology  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

See  page  83  for  description. 

ENGLISH 

Requirements  for  majors:  Eng  3-4  in  Freshman  year  or  later  (this 
requirement  may  be  waived  by  passing  a  qualifying  examination  ad- 
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ministered  in  September);  Eng  15,  16,  and  17  in  Sophomore  year;  Eng 
35  or  36  in  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  year;  Eng  41  and  42  in 
Junior  or  Senior  year;  Eng  109  and  1 10  in  Senior  year.  Electives  should 
include  one  semester  course  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  Renais- 
sance (Eng  39,  40,  51,  52);  eighteenth  century  (Eng  61,  62,  63,  64); 
nineteenth  century  (Eng  71,  72,  75,  76;  RL  15,  16);  American  (Eng 
115,  116,  117,  118),  and  Modern  British  or  American  (Eng  91,  92, 
93,  94,  95,  96;  RL  17,  18).  Students  are  required  to  complete  a  min- 
imum of  eight  semesters  of  upper-division  courses  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better,  none  of  which  may  be  completed  as  a  summer  course;  pass- 
ing of  three  days  of  written  comprehensive  examinations. 

eng  1-2     Freshman  English  (3,  3)    Mrs.  Broderick,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Robinson, 

Mrs.  Sherk,  Sister  White 
A  course  required  for  all  Freshmen.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of  English 
composition  through  frequent  practice  in  the  writing  of  themes  based  on 
selected  major  works  of  world  literature  from  Homer  through  Cervantes.  The 
initial  reading  of  these  major  works  will  be  done  for  The  Study  of  Western 
Culture  course. 

eng  3-4     History  of  English  Literature  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Buckley 

A  survey  of  English  literature  designed  to  give  the  student  a  background  for 
more  specialized  courses.  Required  for  Freshmen  who  wish  to  major  in  English. 

eng  15     Introduction  to  Literary  Theory  (3)  Sister  Maguire 

Reading  and  discussion  of  modern  theories  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
literature. 

eng  16     Introduction  to  Literary  Method  (2)  Sister  White 

Introduction  to  the  tools  and  methods  of  research  in  the  field  of  English. 
Detailed  instruction  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  research  paper. 

eng  17     Old  English  Language  and  Literature  (3)  Sister  White 

Introduction  to  Old  English  grammar;  reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  Old 
English  poetry  and  prose  in  the  original  and  in  translation. 

eng  27-28     Post- World  War  II  British  and  American  Novel  (2,  2) 

Sister  Maguire 
Reading  and  discussion  of  novels  by  authors  who  have  made  their  reputation 
since  the  war,  and  of  the  later  novels  of  authors  already  well-known  before  the 
war.  Reading  of  one  novel  a  week.  Class  meets  two  hours  a  week.  Open  to  any 
Junior  or  Senior.  No  permission  to  audit. 

eng  32     History  of  the  English  Language  (2) 

A  "diachronic"  survey  of  English  from  449  to  1966  or  1967  including  as  much 
history  of  the  periods  as  seems  pertinent;  and  study  of  samples  from  each 
period.  "Synchronic  linguistics":  phonology,  vocabulary,  grammar,  idiom, — 
handwriting  and  spelling; — with  the  corresponding  diachronic  phenomena  of 
phonetic  change,  semantic  extension,  etc. 
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eng  35-36     Fourteenth  Century  English  Literature  (3,  3)  Mrs.  McCay 

First  Semester:  Readings  in  Canterbury  Tales  with  collateral  readings  in  con- 
temporary related  authors.  Second  Semester:  Chaucer,  exclusive  of  Canterbury 
Tales,  English  mystical  writers,  cycle  plays.  The  course  will  attempt  to  relate 
literary  movements  of  the  14th  century  with  more  contemporary  movements  in 
English  Literature. 

eng  39     Sixteenth  Century  English  Literature  (3)  Sister  White 

Study  of  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  England.  Continental 
backgrounds. 

eng  40     Spenser  (3)  Sister  White 

Reading  and  analysis  of  the  minor  poems  and  the  Faerie  Queene. 

eng  41-42     Shakespeare  (3,  3)  Sister  White 

The  histories,  comedies,  and  tragedies  are  read  and  separately  studied,  together 
with  current  critical  interpretations. 

eng  51     Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature  (3)  Sister  White 

Study  of  poetry  and  prose  of  the  late  Renaissance  in  England. 

eng  52     Milton  (3)  Sister  White 

Reading,  analysis,  and  discusion  of  Milton's  poetry  and  prose. 

eng  61-62     Eighteenth  Century  Poetry  and  Prose  (3,  3)  Mr.  Daniels 

Fall  semester:  Dryden,  Pope  and  Swift.  Spring  semester:  Dr.  Johnson's  circle. 

eng  63-64     Eighteenth  Century  Drama  and  Novel  (3,  3)  Mr.  Daniels, 

Mrs.  Buckley 
Fall  semester:  Restoration  and  18th  Century  Drama.  Spring  semester:  the  novel. 
Offered  1970-71. 

eng  71-72     Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature  (3,  3)  Mr.  Daniels 

Fall  semester:  the  Romantics.  Spring  semester:  the  Victorians. 

eng  73-74     Anglo-Irish  Literature  (3,  3)  Mr.  Daniels 

Fall  semester  will  stress  Yeats.  Spring  semester  will  stress  Joyce. 

eng  75-76     Nineteenth  Century  English  Novel  (3,  3)  Mr.  Daniels 

Fall  semester:  Edgeworth,  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens.  Spring  semester:  the  Brontes, 
Thackeray,  Eliot,  Hardy. 

eng  78     The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen  (3)  Sister  Maguire 

A  detailed  study  of  the  novels  and  of  critical  estimates  of  the  work  of  Jane 
Austen. 

eng  91-92     Modern  Novel  (3,  3)  Sister  Maguire 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  English  and  American  novelists  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

eng  93-94     Modern  Drama  (3,  3)  Sister  Maguire 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  English,  Irish,  American  and  some  con- 
tinental dramatists  of  the  twentieth  century. 

eng  95-96     Modern  Poetry  (3,  3)  Sister  Maguire 

A  study  of  the  more  important  English  and  American  twentieth  century  poets 
and  schools  of  verse  writing. 
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eng  109-1 10     English  Seminar  (2,  2)  Sister  Maguire,  Sister  White 

Reading  and  analysis  of  critical  writings  through  the  twentieth  century.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  majoring  in  English. 

eng  115-116     Survey  of  American  Literature  (3,  3)  Mrs.  McCay 

Fall  semester:  Study  of  American  Literature  17th-19th  century  with  emphasis 
on  developing  awareness  of  the  Millennium.  Spring  semester:  Disillusionment 
in  the  Millennium  and  the  American  Dream  become  Nightmare  (Walt  Whit- 
man— LeRoi  Jones). 

eng  117-118     Special  Studies  in  American  Literature  (3,  3)  Mrs.  McCay 

First  semester:  A  study  of  racial  attitudes  in  America  through  a  reading  of  the 
writing  of  black  and  white  authors  of  different  periods  in  American  history. 
Second  semester:  Rhetoric  of  Revolution.  Study  of  revolutionary  attitudes  and 
attitudes  toward  revolution  in  America  through  the  literature  and  political 
writings  of  different  periods  in  American  history.  The  course  will  touch  briefly 
on  non-American  revolutionary  treatises. 

FRENCH 

Requirements  for  majors:  A  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all  the  courses 
numbered  from  27  to  30  inclusive,  in  FR  31-32  and  in  six  other  upper- 
division  courses  selected  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Students  majoring  in  French  should  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  to  arrange  in  scheduling  of  courses  geared  to  their 
needs  and  interests  in  French.  A  senior  essay  must  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, ML  1-2  must  be  passed  and  the  passing  of  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  is  required.  All  upper-division  courses  are  entirely  conducted 
in  French. 

Non-credit  drilling  sessions  will  be  offered  to  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores majoring  in  French.  These  sessions  will  be  conducted  by  Seniors 
and  Juniors  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  will  be  considered  as  an  experi- 
mental project  for  the  year  1969-70,  under  the  supervision  of  Mme. 
Erdely. 

fr  1-2     Elementary  French  (4,  4)  Mme.  Carrara 

For  the  student  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  French  who  wishes  to 
achieve  a  basis  for  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Three  class  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  skills  and  two  laboratory 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  aural-oral  practice  for  study  and  adaptation  of 
fundamental  speech  patterns  each  week.  Offered  every  year. 

fr  3-4     French  Reading  and  Translation  (3,  3)  Mme.  Carrara, 

Mme.  Gianoutsos 
This  course  aims  to  develop  the  comprehension  of  the  French  language  and 
techniques  of  translating  by  means  of  sight  passages,  with  individual  and  class 
criticism.  This  course,  partly  conducted  in  English,  is  intended  only  for  the 
students  not  majoring  in  French  who  wish  to  meet  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement for  the  degree.  Offered  every  year. 
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fr  5-6     Intermediate  French  (3,  3)  Mme.  Erdely,  Miss  Linnehan 

This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  four  skills  of  the  language:  understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Offered  every  year. 

fr  7-8     French  Intermediate  Conversation  (3,  3)  Mme.  Erdely 

Intensive  work  in  speech  patterns  and  practice  in  speaking.  Offered  every  year. 
Prerequisite:  Thorough  knowledge  of  French  grammar. 

fr  9-10     Advanced  Intermediate  French  (3,  3)  Mme.  Courtois 

For  the  students  whose  purpose  is  to  acquire  aural-oral  skills,  greater  compe- 
tency in  reading  and  oral  comprehension  in  French,  and  increased  command 
of  written  French.  Offered  every  year. 

fr  27     French  Phonetics  and  Diction  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

Analysis  of  all  French  speech  sounds  and  study  of  intonation,  rhythm,  accent 
and  movement  for  the  expressive  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Practical  and 
systematic  exercise  in  the  language  laboratory.  Required  of  French  majors. 
Offered  in  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

fr  28     Advanced  French  Conversation  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  improve  their  conversational 
ability.  Class  discussions,  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  grammatical  and 
idiomatic  constructions.  Individual  expose  and  language  laboratory  drills  will 
be  required.  Required  of  French  majors.  Offered  in  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

fr  29     Advanced  French  Composition  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

Introduction  to  the  varied  types  of  literary  composition  in  French.  Creative 
writing  of  expository,  narrative  and  descriptive  forms  will  be  required  from  the 
students.  Required  for  French  majors.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  30     French  Stylistics  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

Course  designed  to  give  the  advanced  students  a  finer  feeling  for  French  style, 
a  sense  for  shades  of  meaning  and  a  mastery  of  certain  difficulties  through:  oral 
"Explication  des  Textes",  exercises  in  composition  and  translation.  The  tech- 
niques of  "Analys  Litteraire"  and  "Dissertation  Litteraire".  Required  for 
French  majors.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  31-32     Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,  3)  Mme.  Courtois 

A  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  important  literary  movements  and  the 
most  representative  authors  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  Required  of  French  majors  and  Modern  Language  majors.  Offered 
every  year. 

fr  33     French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3)  Mine.  Gianoutsos 

The  origin  and  the  growth  of  literary  genres  in  France,  from  the  tenth  through 
the  fifteenth  century.  Analysis  of  old  epic  legends,  novels  of  chivalry, 
"Fabliaus",  medieval  drama  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
to  the  Testament  of  Francois  Villon.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  34     The  Renaissance  in  France  (3)  Mme.  Gianoutsos 

A  study  of  the  historical,  philosophical  and  literary  movements  which  molded 
the  French  Renaissance.  Selections  from  Marot,  Rabelais,  the  poets  of  the 
"Pleiad",  Montaigne  and  others.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 
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fr  35     French  Classicism  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

The  elaboration,  fixation  and  realization  of  the  French  Classic  doctrine  as  seen 
through  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  seventeenth  century  French  Literature. 
Study  of  the  most  representative  works  of  great  poets,  moralists,  fabulists  and 
modain  writers.  Offered  in  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  37     Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

The  development  of  the  classic  theater;  new  theories  of  the  dramatic,  the  tragic 
and  the  comic.  Thorough  literary  analysis  of  the  dramaturgists'  masterpieces. 
Outside  readings  required.  Offered  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

fr  39  Moralists  and  Philosophers  of  "Le  Grand  Siecle"  (3)  Mme.  Erdely 
Outstanding  works  of  thinkers,  moralists  and  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as:  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Bruyere,  etc.  Offered  1970-71  and 
alternate  years. 

fr  40     The  Age  of  Enlightenment  (3)  Mme.  Erdely 

An  investigation  of  the  changing  concept  of  man  and  its  influence  on  social  and 
political  thought  as  seen  through  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 
Offered  in  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

fr  41  Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3)  Mme.  Gianoutsos 
The  literary  doctrine,  themes  and  artistic  virtuosity  of  the  romantic  poets  as 
they  appear  in  the  most  significant  works  of  Lamartine,  Hugo  Vigny  and 
Musset.  Offered  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

fr  43     Baudelaire  and  Modern  Poetry  (3)  Mme.  Erdely 

An  insight  into  the  symbolist,  surrealist  and  contemporary  poetical  expressions; 
including  such  poets  as  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme,  Appolinaire, 
Eluard,  Aragon.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  44     Twentieth  Century  French  Novel  II  (3)  Mme.  Erdely 

The  effects  of  changes  in  the  philosophical  and  literary  aesthetics  in  France  as 
reflected  in  the  works  of  the  existentialist  authors  Sartre,  Camus,  Beauvoir  and 
Marcel.  The  "Nouveau  Roman"  and  its  search  for  new  ways  of  expression. 
Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  46     Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel  (3)  Mme.  Erdely 

The  impact  of  new  scientific  developments  in  science  upon  the  writer's  concep- 
tion of  the  novel.  Readings  from  Balzac  to  Zola.  Offered  1970-71  and  alternate 
years. 

fr  47     Twentieth  Century  French  Novel  I  (3)  Mme.  Erdely 

Extensive  readings  and  discussions  of  the  works  of  Proust  as  well  as  selected 
works  by  the  most  representative  authors  of  the  century  prior  to  World  War  II 
(Gide,  Montherlant,  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Bernanos  and  Giono).  Offered  in  1969- 
70  and  alternate  years. 

fr  48     Modern  French  Theatre  (3)  Mme.  Courtois 

Discussion  of  plays  from  the  French  theater  since  1920  by  Claudel,  Giraudoux, 
Cocteau,  Anouilh,  Montherlant,  Sartre,  Camus  as  well  as  the  most  representa- 
tive plays  of  the  "avant-garde"  and  "nouveau  theatre".  Outside  reading  re- 
quired. Offered  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 
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fr  49-50     French  Civilization  (2,  2)  Mme.  Gianoutsos 

The  purpose  of  this  lecture  course  is  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  histori- 
cal and  cultural  background  of  France,  some  notions  of  its  geographical  aspects, 
the  growth  of  its  arts,  sciences  and  institutions.  The  second  semester  will  be 
devoted  to  contemporary  France.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  a  good  understanding  of  spoken  French  as  the  course  will  be 
conducted  in  French. 

fr  51-52     Reading  Course  (1,  1)  The  Department 

Individually  directed  reading  to  be  arranged  with  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. On  the  tutorial  basis.  Offered  every  year. 

fr9-10     Intermediate  French  (3,  3)**  Mother  Lucienne  J annin 

Review  of  grammar,  dictation,  aural-oral  practice,  dictation,  use  of  recordings, 
readings  of  French  literature. 

GERMAN 

Requirements  for  major:  A  minimum  of  eight  upper-division  courses 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a  satisfactory  Senior  Essay  in 
an  area  of  the  individual  student's  choice;  the  passing  of  three  days  of 
combined  oral  and  written  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

ger  1-2     Elementary  German  (4,  4)  Mrs.  A  fan 

Essentials  of  grammar  and  reading  course  with  acquisition  of  writing  skills. 
Oral  practice  and  language  laboratory  drills.  Required  of  Science  and  Math- 
ematics majors. 

ger  3-4     Intermediate  German  (4,  4)  Mrs.Taxer 

Further  development  of  the  four  skills  of  language:  understanding,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.  Three  class  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  reading  and  dis- 
cussing works  of  literary  merit  and  cultural  interest  and  to  a  complete  grammar 
review.  Two  laboratory  sessions  (optional)  devoted  to  aural-oral  practice  each 
week. 

ger  5-6     German  Reading  and  Translation  (2,  2)  Mrs.  Taxer 

This  course  aims  to  develop  comprehension  of  German   and   techniques  of 
translating.  It  is  intended  only  for  students  not  majoring  in  German.  Required 
of  science  and  mathematics  majors;   also  for  students  who  wish   to  meet  the 
foreign  language  requirement  in  German  for  the  degree. 
Prerequisite:  Ger  1-2  or  equivalent. 

ger  31-32     German  Composition  and  Conversation  (3,  3)  Mrs.  A  fan 

Practice  in  the  written  and  oral  use  of  the  language,  intensive  study  of  vocabu- 
lary, idiomatic  expressions,  and  phonetics.  Offered  every  year. 

ger  33-34     Survey  of  Gi  km  \n  Literature  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Taxer 

Lectures  in  German;  reading  and  discussion  of  typical  works  of  each  period. 
Fall  semester:  German  literature  from  the  medieval  period  to  Goethe.  Spring 
semester:  German  literature  from  Romanticism  to  the  present  day.  Required 
of  Modern  Language  majors.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 
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ger  35-36     Early  German  Literature  (3,  3) 

An  introduction  to  German  literature  from  medieval  times  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  Readings  from  typical  works  of  each  period.  Lectures  in  German. 
Offered  1970-71. 

ger  37-38     German  Literature  in  the  18th  Century  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Taxer 

Lectures  in  German  on  nature  and  background  of  18th  century.  Reading  and 
discussion  of  representative  works  with  emphasis  on  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.  Offered  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

ger  39-40     German  Literature  of  the  19th  Century  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Taxer 

From  Romanticism  to  Naturalism.  Development  of  the  drama,  the  lyric,  and 
the  novel.  Extensive  readings  from  representative  authors.  Conducted  in  Ger- 
man. Offered  1970-71. 

ger  41-42     Contemporary  German  Literature  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Taxer 

Literary  trends  in  Germany  and  Austria  from  1885  to  the  present.  Extensive 
reading.  Conducted  in  German.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

ger  43-44     Advanced  German  Composition  and  Conversation  (2,  2) 

Mrs.  Taxer 
Intensive  training  in  the  use  of  correct  grammatical  and  idiomatic  construc- 
tions. Advanced  stylistics.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  selected  topics  will  be 
required.  Offered  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Ger  31-32. 

ger  45-46     Reading  Course  (2,  2)  Mrs.  Taxer 

Individually  directed  reading  on  a  tutorial  basis.  Offered  every  year. 

HISTORY 

Requirements  for  majors:  Students  majoring  in  history  shall  fulfill  the 
following  requirements:  His  3  and  His  4  shall  be  taken  in  the  sopho- 
more year.  In  addition  His  5-6  and  8  upper  division  courses  shall  be 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  senior  essay  shall  be  written  in 
an  area  of  the  student's  choice.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  in 
history  shall  be  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  two  days  of 
written  comprehensive  examinations  shall  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better.  These  comprehensive  examinations  will  be  so  constructed 
that  the  student  may  utilize  all  of  her  three  years  of  historical  study  in 
answering  them.  Students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  are  re- 
minded of  the  advisability  of  planning  their  courses  with  this  in  mind. 
This  should  involve  an  indication  of  some  special  field  of  interest  as 
well  as  appropriate  allied  courses  which  would  aid  in  the  further  study 
of  history.  The  Department  recommends  a  seminar  course  in  history 
for  all  of  its  students.  While  it  is  assumed  that  all  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  require  reading  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
those  which  devote  at  least  one-third  of  the  class  time  to  discussions 
based  upon  readings  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 
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his  3     World  History  Since  1500  (3)  Mr.  Flannagan 

Analyzes  the  essential  characteristics  and  experiences  of  the  major  world  re- 
gions and  those  forces  or  movements,  particularly  western  expansion,  that  had 
a  world-wide  impact.  A  global  perspective  of  the  world  since  1500,  rather  than 
a  regional  or  national  view,  is  the  aim  of  this  course. 

his  4     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems 
and  the  methods  of  historical  study.  Required  of  sophomores  majoring  in 
history. 

his  33-34     History  of  Medieval  Civilization  (3,  3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

Selected  problems  of  the  Latin  Middle  Ages  with  consistent  reference  to  the 
sources  available  in  English  translation.  The  political,  social,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious background  of  the  emerging  European  world  up  to  the  Renaissance. 
Problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  "Christian  culture."  Introduction  to  the  Byzan- 
tine, Islamic,  Jewish  and  Slav  areas. 

his  35-36     Seminar  in  Medieval  Civilization  (4,  4)  Mr.  Gleiman 

Individual  treatments  of  selected  topics  in  the  Latin  Middle  Ages  under  per- 
sonal supervision  by  the  instructors.  An  intensive  initiation  into  historical 
techniques  required  for  this  period  will  be  provided.  This  will  be  followed  by 
concentrated  reading  of  sources  and  studies,  presentations  of  research  papers  in 
selected  areas  of  socio-political,  literary,  intellectual,  and  religious  history.  In- 
dividual and  collective  meetings  will  be  arranged.  Research  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  Senior  Essay.  Students  anticipating  taking  this  course  should  plan 
ahead  to  take  a  light  program  of  studies  during  the  spring  semester  while 
carrying  this  course.  Offered  1969-70. 

his  37-38     Russian  Intellectual  and  Political  History  (3,  3) 

Mr.  Roodkowsky 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  main  political,  social,  and  religious  currents  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  Russian  thought.  An  intensive  study  of  Slavophilism,  Western- 
ism,  Populism,  Panslavism,  and  Nihilism  and  their  role  in  Russian  life.  Inter- 
relationship of  the  European  and  Russian  cultures  in  the  works  of  Danilevsky, 
Leontiev,  and  Schubart.  A  survey  of  the  main  tendencies  in  Russian  religious 
thought.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  basic  works  of  Solovyov,  Berdyaev, 
Bulgakov,  Nicholas  Lossky. 

his  41     Renaissance  and  Reformation  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Topics  covered  include  Italian,  Northern  European  humanism;  the 
political,  social,  cultural  and  economic  forces  underlying  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation and  the  response  of  the  Church  in  the  Catholic  Reformation. 

his  42     Europe  1560-1715(3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

Study  of  the  development  of  the  European  national  states  from  the  end  of  the 
Italian  wars  through  Louis  XIV.  The  nature  and  effect  of  the  new  economy, 
the  scientific  thought  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  expansion  and 
secularization  of  the  European  world. 

his  43-44     Seminar  in  Modern  European  History  (3,  3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

Study  of  selected  problems  in  European  history  since  1815.  This  course  will  in- 
volve readings  in  original  sources.  Extensive  bibliographical  usage,  oral  reports 
and  written  papers.  The  seminar  paper  may  be  used  as  a  basis  lor  the  required 
Senior  Essay.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 
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his  46     19th  Century  Europe  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

The  development  of  the  effects  of  nationalism,  liberalism,  and  industrialism  in 
Europe  from  1815  to  1914.  The  great  unifications;  the  rise  of  socialism,  the 
shift  from  romanticism  to  realism  in  politics  will  be  considered. 

his  47     Twentieth  Century  Europe  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

A  study  of  the  major  political,  intellectual  and  socio-economic  trends  in  Europe 
since  1914;  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  right;  the  impact  of  two  world  wars;  the 
impact  on  Europe  of  Soviet  Russia.  Offered  1970-71. 

his  48     History  of  Modern  Britain  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

Analysis  of  major  trends  in  English  history  since  1815;  the  effect  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  on  political  and  social  life;  the  height  and  decline  of  Empire; 
the  role  of  England  in  Europe. 

his  50     Revolutionary  Europe  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

Although  this  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  political,  social  and  intellec- 
tual facets  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  era,  great  emphasis  will 
also  be  placed  on  its  general  impact  on  European  civilization  as  a  whole,  espe- 
cially Italy  and  Prussia.  Offered  1970-71. 

his  51-52     Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3,  3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

A  study  of  the  internal  development  of  the  major  European  States  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  international  balance  of  power;  the  rise  of  the  great 
colonial  empires;  the  Enlightenment  as  a  European  phenomenon.  Offered 
1970-71. 

his  54     History  of  Modern  France  (3)  Mrs.  McHugh 

Study  of  basic  problems  in  French  history  since  1848.  The  Second  Empire,  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Republics,  DeGaulle's  France  will  be  considered  against 
their  social,  economic  and  cultural  background  and  the  changing  role  of 
France  in  Europe.  Offered  1969-70. 

his  57-58     Cultural  Traditions  of  the  Far  East  (3,  3) 

An  intellectual  history  of  the  philosophies,  religions,  art  forms,  social  and  gov- 
ernmental structures  of  China  and  Japan  to  approximately  1300  A.D.  Offered 
1970-71. 

his  59-60  History  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  (3,  3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 
A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  the  formation  of  the  Kievan  state  in  the 
ninth  century  to  the  present  time.  Mongol  and  Moscow  periods.  Intensive 
study  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  Russian  Empire  from  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Nicholas  II.  The  rise  of  the  Soviet  state. 
The  structure,  function,  and  techniques  of  the  Soviet  system. 

his  61     History  of  the  Russian  Revolution  (3)*  Mr.  Roodkowsky 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  abortive  revolution  of  1905.  February  Revolution  of 
1917.  The  Provisional  government  vs.  the  Soviet.  Lenin's  propaganda.  July 
uprising.  Kornilov  affair.  October  Revolution.  Constituent  Assembly.  Peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk.  Civil  war  and  foreign  intervention.  Intensive  reading  of  sources 
available  in  English.  Offered  1969-70. 


Reading-Discussion  Course. 
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his  62     Culture  of  the  Soviet  Union  (3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 

Survey  of  literature,  art,  education,  and  science,  in  the  U.S.S.R.  An  analysis  of 
the  main  political,  institutional,  cultural,  and  intellectual  currents  in  the  for- 
mation of  modern  Russia.  Socialist  realism.  Anti-religious  propaganda.  The 
Orthodox  Church  under  the  Soviet  government.  Special  stress  upon  continuity 
and  change  in  Russian  and  Soviet  cultural  patterns.  Offered  1969-70. 

his  63     History  of  Latin  America  (3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

A  survey  of  Latin  American  culture  and  history  including  the  political,  social 
and  economic  evolution  of  independent  Latin  America. 

his  64     Contemporary  Latin  American  Problems  (3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

Examination  of  selected  contemporary  problems  including  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  regional  organizations,  political  and  social  problems. 

his  65     Historical  Evolution  of  Mexico  and  Cuba  (3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

Explores  the  development  of  the  Mexican  nation,  the  Indian  societies  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  impact  on  them  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment and  the  viceroyal  experience.  The  independent  struggle  for  national 
identity,  the  economic,  and  social  development,  foreign  relations,  especially 
with  United  States  in  twentieth  century.  Offered  1970-71. 

his  66     History  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  (3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

Survey  of  neo-colonial  Brazil  from  independence  and  the  Imperial  era  through 
the  First  Republic  to  World  War  I.  Politics  and  society  in  transition  from 
agrarian  to  industrial  basis,  the  rise  of  nationalism,  and  Brazil's  role  in  the 
hemisphere  and  international  organizations.  The  history  of  Argentina  will  be 
given  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relation  between  social  structure  and 
political  progress. 

his  67-68     African  History  (3,  3)  Mr.  McKay 

A  study  of  the  main  movements  and  influences  in  the  history  of  Africa,  includ- 
ing: formation  of  African  groupings;  African  States  and  empires;  Islam  and 
its  impact;  the  impact  on  Africa  of  European  cultures  and  people;  imperial- 
ism and  its  break-up. 

his  71-72     The  American  Revolution  1763-1789  (3)  Mr.  Flannagan 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  causes,  consequences,  motives  and  meaning  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Reviewed  also  will  be  the  changing  historical  inter- 
pretation and  recent  reappraisals  of  the  Revolutionary  Generation.  The  Con- 
federation period  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  themes  of  change  and 
continuity.  This  is  a  reading  and  discussion  course  with  maximum  student 
participation. 

his  73-74     American  Constitutional  Development  (3,  3)  Mr.  Flannagan 

An  historical  study  of  the  origins  of  the  American  constitutional  system  (1607- 
1789);  the  nature  of  the  federal  union  and  who  had  the  power  to  interpret  the 
constitution  (1789-1865)  and  the  problems  and  adjustments  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  arising  from  the  challenges  of  a  modern,  industrialized  urban 
society  (1865-Present). 
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his  75-76     American  Foreign  Policy  (3,  3)*  Mr.  Flannagan 

An  historical  study  of  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a  basic  United 
States  foreign  policy  from  1776  to  1900  and  the  subsequent  new  departures 
occasioned  by  the  many  radically  different  chalenges  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  conflicting  interpretations  and  class  discussion. 
Offered  1970-71. 

his  77-78     A  Political  History  of  20th  Century  United  States, 

1900-Present  (3,  3)*  Mr.  Flannagan 

An  historical  examination  of  the  growth  of  the  American  nation  from  a  semi- 
rural  to  a  highly  urbanized  society  and  the  American  political  response  to  this 
challenge  of  change.  Important  topics  include:  origins,  nature  and  significance 
of  the  Progressive  Movement;  the  ethnic  and  economic  orientated  politics  of 
the  twenties;  Depression;  New  Deal;  rise  of  the  new  mass-production-consump- 
tion economy;  the  second  reconstruction  and  welfare  statism  from  Truman  to 
Johnson.  Appropriate  reading  assignments  comprise  an  integral  part  of  this 
course. 

his  79-80     Seminar  in  American  History  (3,  3)  Mr.  Lader 

An  examination  of  recently  suggested  answers  to  the  question  of  the  origins  of 
20th  century  America.  This  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  recent  historians' 
approaches  to  traditional  themes.  An  individual  reading  program  will  be  estab- 
lished for  each  student.  Historiographical  notes,  discussion  and  analysis  will  be 
required  of  each  student.  This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  seniors  major- 
ing in  history.  Majors  from  other  areas  will  be  admitted  only  at  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor. 

his  81-82     Black  Man  in  American  History  (3,  3)  Mr.  McClain 

Fall  Semester:  1501  to  1877,  from  Negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
end  of  the  Reconstruction  period  in  the  United  States.  Spring  Semester:  1877 
to  the  present  time,  from  the  beginnings  of  hard  core  segregation  to  the 
continuing  struggles  for  full  acceptance  and  equality. 

ITALIAN 

Students  interested  in  Italian  Studies,  as  a  major  or  minor,  must  visit 
with  the  professors  of  the  Department  for  personal  counsel  on  matters 
related  to  their  level  of  proficiency  and  consequent  selection  of  courses, 
comprehensive  examinations,  senior  essay,  and  other  academic  respon- 
sibilities. 

it  1-2     Elementary  Italian  (4,  4)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

Introduction  to  Italian  language  through  basic  conversation  patterns  and  es- 
sentials of  grammar.  Weekly  laboratory  session. 

it  3-4     Intermediate  Italian  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Carrara 

Continuation  of  It  1-2,  with  stress  on  oral  expression  and  composition.  The 
course  is  open  to  those  students  who  have  completed  elementary  courses  in 
Italian  in  other  institutions. 


^Reading-Discussion  Course. 
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it  5-6     Advanced  Italian  Conversation  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Carrara 

While  the  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  conversation  and  composition  at  a 
higher  level,  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  simultaneous  interpretation  and 
to  some  aspects  of  Italian  culture  and  literature.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

it  31-32     Italian  Literature  (3,  3)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

Following  a  series  of  lectures  on  literary  precepts,  principles  of  aesthetics, 
Italian  literary  language,  and  some  historical  considerations,  the  course  will 
focus  on  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Conducted 
in  Italian.  Offered  1970-71. 

it  33-34     Italian  Literature  (3,  3)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

This  course  will  examine  in  depth  the  main  literary  movements  in  Italy  from 
the  XV  to  the  XX  centuries  with  special  attention  given  to  the  representative 
works  of  Machiavelli,  Marino,  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  Leopardi, 
Carducci,  D'Annunzio  e  Pirandello.  Conducted  in  Italian. 

MATHEMATICS 

Requirements  for  Majors:  Math  11-12,  21,  22,  31-32,  33-34,  41,  42,  43-44; 
passing  of  two  days  of  comprehensive  examinations;  writing  of  a  satis- 
factory Senior  Essay.  The  first  day  of  comprehensive  examinations  will 
be  waived  for  those  students  who  either  have  passed  the  Actuarial 
Examination  or  received  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  Advanced  Test  in  Mathematics.  The  Senior  Essay  con- 
sists of  a  translation  of  Mathematical  articles  from  French,  German  or 
Russian  and  in  exposes  of  topics  not  covered  in  the  curriculum. 


math  5,  6     Perspectives  on  Mathematics  (2)  Mr.  Scott 

A  study  of  the  men,  the  problems  and  the  methods  that  contributed  to  the 
historical  evolution  of  mathematics.  Math  6  is  equivalent  to  Math  5  but  is 
given  in  the  second  semester. 

math  1 1-12     Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  (5,  5)  Sister  Schickel, 

Mr.  Scott 
Study  of  function,  limit,  integral,  lines,  planes  and  conic  sections. 

math  15-16     Calculus  I  (3,  3)  Sister  Schickel,  Mr.  Scott 

A  course  in  calculus  designed  to  show  the  applications  generally  made  in  biol- 
ogy and  chemistry. 

math  17,  18     Finite  Mathematics  (3)  Sister  Schickel 

Introduction  to  logic,  sets,  functions,  partitions,  probability,  matrices,  applica- 
tions to  social  sciences. 

math  21     Intermediate  Calculus  (5)  Mr.  Lubenec 

Functions  of  several  variable,  multiple  integrals,  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite:  Math  11-12. 
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math  22     Linear  Algebra  (5)  Mr.  Scott 

A  study  of  finite  dimensionals  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices, 
determinants  and  systems  of  linear  equations. 
Prerequisite:  Math  13-14. 

math  25-26     Calculus  II  (3,  3)  Mr.  Lubenec 

A  continuation  of  Math  15-16  or  chemistry  majors. 

math  31-32     Advanced  Calculus  (3,  3)  Mr.  Preskenis,  Mr.  Lubenec 

Elementary    point    set    topology,    continuity,    functions   of   several    variables. 
Stieltjes  integral,  line  integrals,  infinite  series  and  products. 
Prerequisite:  Math  21  and  Math  22. 

math  33-34     Algebra  (3,  3)  Mr.  Lubenec,  Mr.  Scott 

Selected  topics  from  the  theories  of  Groups,  Rings  and  Fields. 

math  41     Introduction  to  Measure  Theory  (3,  3)  Mr.  Preskenis 

Lebesque  measure  and  integration,  and  its  relation  to  the  Riemann  integral. 
Prerequisite:  Math  31-32. 

math  42     Introduction  to  Topology  (3)  Mr.  Lubenec 

Topological  spaces  and  their  properties,  functions  on  spaces,  and  metric  spaces. 

math  43-44     Functions  of  the  Complex  Variables  (3,  3)  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Preskenis 
A  study  of  complex  analysis  including:  Cauchy-Riemann  equations,  contour 
integration,  Laurent  series,  calculus  of  residues,  conformal  mapping,  Dirichlet 
problem. 

Prerequisite:  Math  31-32. 

math  51-52     Seminar  (2,  2)  Mr.  Preskenis 

Selected  topics  in  Mathematics. 

math  C11-C12     Introduction  to  Computing  Mr.  Preskenis 

Algorithms,  programs,  programming,  verification  and  debugging  of  programs; 
the  solution  of  computational  problems  through  the  use  of  languages  including 
Fortran. 

ed  9-10  Theories  and  Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics  (2,  2)  Sister  Schickel 
See  page  78  for  description. 

MUSIC 

mus  1-2     Basic  Approaches  to  Listening  to  Music  (3,  3) 

A  course  designed  for  the  beginning  listener.  All  forms  of  music  will  be  covered 
and  discussed  in  a  manner  intended  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  approach 
music  for  the  first  time  with  an  awareness  of  what  to  listen  for. 

mus  9-10     Survey  of  Music  History  (3,  3)  Sister  Cohalan 

Fall  Semester:  A  study  of  the  History  of  Music  of  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods.  Spring  Semester:  Music  of  the  Classic, 
Romantic  and  contemporary  periods.  Offered  1970-71. 
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mus  11     The  Musician  in  His  Times  (3)  Mrs.  Appleton 

Through  study  of  the  composer's  life  and  the  historical-cultural  times  in 
which  he  lived,  this  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  great  music.  Through- 
out the  year  students  will  be  required  to  attend  concerts,  operas,  ballets, 
etc.  Guest  artists  will  speak  and  perform  in  the  classroom. 

mus  27-28     Music  and  Liturgy  (2,  2)  Sister  White 

Selection,  analysis  and  performance  of  liturgical  chants  in  the  light  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy.  This  course  is  offered  only  on  a  Pass  or 
Fail  basis. 

mus  31-32  Survey  of  Music  for  Keyboard  Instruments  (2,  2)  Sister  Cohalan 
Fall  Semester:  A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  harpsichord,  clavichord,  piano  and 
organ,  and  of  the  music  written  for  them  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  1750. 
Spring  Semester:  From  1750  to  the  present.  Offered  1970-71. 

mus  37-38     Music  and  Literature  (3,  3)  Mr.  Oliver 

A  historical  survey  of  the  use  of  literature  by  various  composers  and  the  impli- 
cations, social  and  historical,  of  that  use.  The  role  of  music  as  a  cultural  force 
will  be  investigated  and  any  evolution  of  thought  discovered  in  the  material  to 
be  studied  will  be  traced  and  discussed.  Authors  will  include  Sophocles,  Schil- 
ler, Shakespeare,  Verlaine,  Buchner,  and  others.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  Oedipus  Rex,  Otello,  Elektra,  Falstaff,  and  Wozzeck.  Reading,  listening, 
reports,  discussion  and  some  concert  attendance. 

mus  39-40     Wagner:  The  Man  and  the  Artist  (3,  3)  Mr.  Oliver 

A  study  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  with  special  emphasis  on  the  philo- 
sophical implications  of  his  writings.  Fall  Semester:  Early  operas,  Die  Meister- 
singer  and  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Spring  Semester:  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and 
Parsifal. 

mus  45-46     History  of  Vocal  Music  (3,  3)  Mr.  Oliver 

The  development  of  the  art  and  uses  of  singing  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  The  links  between  concert,  church  and  popular  music  will  be 
observed  and  related.  The  main  body  of  the  course  will  trace  the  history  of 
vocal  music  through  the  lives  of  the  great  singers  of  the  seventeenth  through 
the  twentieth  centuries.  Sontag,  Viardot-Garcia,  and  Melba,  as  well  as  four 
present  day  singers — Ludwig,  Callas,  Sutherland,  and  Nilson — will  receive 
special  attention.  Development  of  the  ability  to  listen  properly  to  vocal  music 
will  be  stressed  throughout  the  course.  Reading,  listening,  reports,  discussion 
and  some  concert  attendance.  Offered  1970-71. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Required  Courses  in  Philosophy 

All  students  must  take  the  following  courses  in  philosophy: 

In  Freshman  Year,  Phil  1,  2;  or  Phil  1A,  2 A. 

In  Sophomore  Year;  either  Phil  7-8  or  Phil  9-10;  or  Phil  11-12,  or  Phil 

13-14. 

phil  1     Logic  (2)  Mr.  Curran,  Brother  Sullivan 

A  study  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind — abstraction,  judgment  and 
reasoning — with  emphasis  on  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  logic. 
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phil  1A     Introduction  to  Modern  Logic  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

The  importance  of  language  in  sound  reasoning:  uses  and  functions  of  lan- 
guage: fallacies  and  definitions.  Deduction:  propositions,  classes,  immediate 
inferences,  existential  import,  and  symbolism;  analysis  of  categorical  syllogisms; 
argumentative  prose  and  translation  into  symbolism;  enthymemes,  sorites, 
dilemmas;  complex  syllogisms;  introduction  to  symbolic  logic:  truth-functional 
analysis  of  propositions  and  arguments;  paradoxes  of  material  implication; 
proofs  of  validity,  invalidity,  and  inconsistency;  introduction  to  quantification 
and  asyllogistic  inferences.  Inductive  procedures  and  scientific  method;  analogi- 
cal arguments  and  probability  inferences;  causal  connections;  scientific  ex- 
planations and  experiment;  introduction  to  probability  calculus.  Open  only  to 
qualified  Freshmen  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  or  the  instructor. 

phil  2     Metaphysics  (4)  Mr.  Curran,  Brother  Sullivan 

The  first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  "why"  of  metaphysics,  methodologies 
advocated  by  various  philosophers,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  different 
philosophical  schools.  In  the  second  part,  metaphysical  issues  are  discussed, 
showing  the  approaches  used  by  different  schools  in  their  studies  of  epistemol- 
ogy,  psychology,  cosmology  and  ethics. 

phil  2A     Metaphysics  (3)  Mr.  Curran 

This  course  deals  with  the  "why"  of  metaphysics,  methodologies  advocated  by 
various  philosophers,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  different  philosophical 
schools.  It  also  discusses  approaches  used  by  the  different  schools  in  their  studies 
of  epistemology,  psychology,  cosmology  and  ethics. 
Prerequisite:  Phil  1A. 

phil  7-8     Philosophy  of  Man  (3,  3)  Mr.  Kreejt,  Mr.  Martin 

This  course  considers  the  nature  of  man  from  the  evidence  of  personal 
experience,  science,  and  the  philosophical  reflections  of  key  figures  in  West- 
ern thought. 

phil  9-10     Philosophy  of  Man  (3,  3)  Sister  Gorman 

A  study  of  man  as  being  in  the  world  of  things  and  men,  as  knowing  and  lov- 
ing, becoming  and  committed.  The  works  of  representative  philosophers  of  the 
Aristotelian,  Platonic,  Pragmatic,  Analytic  and  Existentialist  approaches  will 
be  read  and  discussed. 

phil  11-12     Philosophy  of  Man  (3,  3)  Mme.  de  Lacoste 

The  study  of  man  as  creative  and  dynamic.  His  place  and  role  in  the  evolution- 
ary process.  The  features  of  his  response  to  the  shaping  of  th'e  world  around 
him.  The  different  kinds  of  knowledge  as  ways  of  relating  to  reality.  The  prob- 
lematic of  interpersonal  relations  as  providing  a  way  of  thinking  about  reality 
in  its  integrity.  The  search  for  personal  authenticity.  The  role  of  commitment, 
response-ability  and  community  in  this  search.  The  tension  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  institution.  The  following  thinkers  will  be  read  and  discussed 
in  working  out  the  above  problems;  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Johann,  Bergson, 
Descartes,  Einstein,  Maritain,  Kant,  Fletcher,  Sartre,  Maslow,  Marcel,  Berdyaev 
and  others.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each  student  will  be  asked  to  synthesize 
her  own  philosophy  of  man. 
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phil  13-14     Philosophy  of  Man  (3,  3)  Miss  Lunsford 

Man:  content  and  context.  The  implications  of  different  perspectives  of  man's 
nature  and  his  context  as  they  apply  to  man  as  moral  agent  and  as  knower  will 
be  analyzed.  Representative  readings  both  classic  and  contemporary  will  be 
used. 

Requirements  for  Philosophy  majors:  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  Phil 
31,  32  and  in  eight  other  courses  offered  by  the  Philosophy  Department; 
a  senior  essay  in  the  area  of  the  individual's  choice;  the  passing  of  com- 
prehensive examinations.  Courses  accorded  philosophy  credit  are  PS 
151-152;  PS  21-22;  Psy  54,  Art  81-82.  Students  who  plan  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examinations  are  strongly  urged  to  take  Phil  35, 
Phil  36,  Phil  40,  Phil  45,  Phil  53. 

For  the  Comprehensive  Examinations,  the  students  must  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  the  thought  and  influence  of  the  following  philosophers: 

Plato  St.  Thomas  Aquinas    Hume  Bergson 

Aristotle  Descartes  Hegel  James 

St.  Augustine       Kant  Kierkegaard        Wittgenstein 

The  courses  listed  below  deal  with  these  philosophers  both  from  the 
historical  and  "problem"  points  of  view.  Students  are  free  to  study  one 
or  more  of  these  philosophers  independently,  but  the  examinations  are 
set  by  the  professor  who  is  currently  giving  the  course  in  which  each 
is  studied. 

The  Comprehensive  Examinations  are  given  as  follows:  An  oral 
examination  of  one  hour  or  a  written  examination  of  three  hours  in 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  compare  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  with  that  of  any  one  other  philosopher  listed  above.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  examination  is  to  encourage  each  student  to  reach  some 
personal  and  critical  conclusions  about  these  thinkers.  Three  three- 
hour  written  examinations  are  divided  as  follows:  1st  day,  the  historical 
aspects  including  what  each  taught,  wrote,  and  how  he  was  related  to 
his  predecessors  and  successors;  2nd  day,  metaphysical,  cosmological, 
psychological  and  ethical  problems  as  they  were  treated  by  these  phi- 
losophers; 3rd  day,  logical  and  epistemological  problems  with  which 
they  dealt.  On  each  of  these  days  there  will  be  questions  on  four  men, 
and  the  students  must  choose  two.  All  twelve  will  appear  on  one  or 
another  day  of  each  series. 

Requirements  for  a  philosophy  minor:  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  the 
philosophy  minor  seminar  and  two  semesters  of  upper-division  courses 
which  count  for  the  philosophy  major. 
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phil  19-20  Philosophy  Minor  Seminar  (3,  3)  Mr.  Curran  and  Department 
A  study  of  some  of  the  major  issues  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  their 
relationships  to  present-day  problems. 

phil  21-22     Philosophy  Minor  Seminar  (3,  3)  Mr.  Curran 

Selected  men  and  problems  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

phil  31     Plato  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  Plato  against  the  background  of  the  Pre- 
Socratic  contributions  to  philosophical  inquiry  and  in  view  of  the  persistent 
influence  of  Plato.  Offered  1970-71. 

phil  32     Aristotle  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  Aristotle  and  of  his  influence.  The  nature  and 
challenge  of  the  Aristotelian  problematics  and  the  genesis  of  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  'systems'.  Offered  1970-71. 

phil  33     St.  Augustine  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

An  introduction  to  the  Patristic  contributions  to  philosophical  inquiry  as  rep- 
resented by  the  work  of  the  great  African  Father;  his  life,  thought,  and  influ- 
ence; the  issue  of  the  'Hellenization'  of  Christianity  and  the  influence  of 
Piotinus. 

phil  34     St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

An  introduction  to  the  challenge  of  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  based  on  selected 
textual  study  of  some  portions  of  his  major  works  and  against  the  background 
of  the  'medieval'  situation.  The  genesis  of  various  'Thomistic'  schools  and  the 
problem  of  the  continuity  of  the  Thomistic  tradition  in  the  'socio-technic  age' 
centered  on  the  major  themes  of  the  works  of  Bernard  Lonergan. 

phil  35-36     Modern  Philosophy  (3,  3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Extensive  reading  and  critical  analysis  of  the  main  works  of  the  following  phi- 
losophers: Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibniz,  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  Schopenhauer. 

phil  37     The  French  Spiritualistic  School  (3)  Mme.  de  Lacoste 

The  anti-positivistic  reaction  of  French  philosophers  to  the  positivism  of  such 
philosophers  as  Condillac,  Comte  and  Spencer.  The  spiritualism  of  Pascal, 
Maine  de  Biran  and  Lachelier.  The  spiritual  positivism  of  Ravaisson,  Bou- 
troux,  Bergson  and  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Special  study  of  these  last  two 
philosophers  with  emphasis  on  Bergson's  notion  of  intuition  and  his  theory  of 
creative  evolution,  and  on  Teilhard's  evolutionary  worldview  from  cosmo- 
genesis  to  christogenesis.  Offered  1970-71. 

phil  38     Kierkegaard  and  Sartre  (3)  Mme.  de  Lacoste 

Intensive  reading  of  the  works  of  the  Danish  thinker  who  thought  that  man 
can  reach  an  authentic  existence  only  through  a  "god  relationship"  and  of  the 
philosophy  and  plays  of  the  French  philosopher  who  has  constantly  tried  to 
show  in  his  writings  that  man  can  discover  his  proper  grandeur  only  if  God 
does  not  exist.  A  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  works  of  these  two 
existentialists. 

phil  40     Analytic  Philosophy  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Background  study  of  logical  positivism  and  logical  atomism.  Detailed  and 
systematic  study  of  the  thought  of  L.  Wittgenstein  as  it  is  found  in  Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus  and  Philosophical  Investigations.  Wittgenstein's  decisive 
influence  on  contemporary  philosophy. 
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phil  41     Contemporary  Analytic  Philosophy  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Systematic  and  comparative  study  of  the  works  of  B.  Russell,  G.  E.  Moore,  and 
J.  Wisdom.  The  influence  of  these  works  on  contemporary  philosophy  in  the 
light  of  some  recent  work  in  epistemology  and  metaphysics. 

phil  42     Philosophy  of  Science  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Detailed  and  critical  study  of  scientific  methods  in  natural  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences. Detailed  study  of  such  topics  as  types  of  explanation,  causality,  theory 
making  and  concept  formation,  the  nature  of  explanations  of  human  actions 
(in  behaviorism  and  purposivism-functionalism),  and  the  role  of  functional  and 
deductive  explanations  in  the  natural  and  behavioral  sciences.  Not  open  to 
Freshmen. 

phil  43     Problems  in  Philosophy  of  Science  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Detailed  and  critical  study  of  one  or  possibly  two  special  problems  in  philoso- 
phy of  science.  In  any  given  semester  special  topics  will  be  chosen  from  among 
the  following:  the  nature  of  scientific  method;  space,  time,  and  relativity;  nat- 
ural science  and  language;  the  nature  of  laws  and  theories  in  science;  models, 
theory  construction,  and  the  logic  of  scientific  explanations;  causality,  deter- 
minism-indeterminism,  and  probability;  philosophy  of  social  sciences;  philo- 
sophical problems  of  biology  and  psychology.  May  be  taken  independently  of 
Phil  42.  Not  open  to  Freshmen  except  with  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
1970-71. 

phil  44     Philosophy  of  the  Community  (3)  Mr.  Curran 

A  study  of  the  communities  of  friendship,  marriage,  family,  state,  nation  and 
church,  and  of  their  relations  to  one  another. 

phil  45     American  Philosophy  (3)  Mr.  Curran 

Jonathan  Edwards  to  Sidney  Hook  inclusive.  General  historical  trends,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  principal  texts  of  William  James,  Josiah  Royce,  and 
John  Dewey. 

phil  46     Philosophy  of  Creativity  (2)  Mine,  de  Lacoste 

An  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  a  new  philosophy  of  man  based  on  his  essen- 
tial creativity.  Extensive  study  of  the  ideas  of  the  thinkers  who  discuss  man's 
new  responsibility  as  creator  of  the  world  around  him  and  his  creative  responsi- 
bility to  his  fellow  men.  The  ideas  of  Berdyaev,  Maslow,  Kierkegaard,  Erich 
Fromm,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Sartre,  Alan  Watts  and  Gabriel  Marcel  on  this 
subject  will  be  investigated.  A  reading-discussion  course,  meeting  bi-weekly. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

phil  47     Far  Eastern  Philosophies  (3)  Mine,  de  Lacoste 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  ancient  far  eastern  philosophies:  Reading  of 
the  Analects  of  Confucius,  the  Tao-Te-ching,  the  Upanishads,  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  and  of  critical  works  concerning  them.  Directed  study  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing contemporary  thinkers  at  the  students'  choice:  Daisetz  Suzuki  (Zen  Bud- 
dhism), Mahatma  Gandhi,  or  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Offered  1970-71. 

phil  48     Existentialism  and  Buddhism  (3)  Mme.  de  Lacoste 

A  comparison  of  the  ideas  of  Gabriel  Marcel  and  of  Martin  Heidegger  to  Bud- 
dhism and  to  Zen  Buddhism.  Intensive  study  of  both  western  and  eastern 
sources.  Offered  1970-71. 
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phil  49-50  Philosophy  and  History  of  Communism  (3,  3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 
Development  of  the  Communist  movement  from  its  beginnings  in  the  French 
Revolution  to  its  present  crystallization  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ideas  of  the 
French  precursors  of  Marx,  the  Young  Hegelians,  and  the  Early  British  Social- 
ists. A  study  of  Marx'  and  Engels'  writings  and  their  impact  upon  Russian 
thought.  History  of  the  Communist  League,  the  First  and  Second  International 
Russian  revolutionary  underground,  and  the  formation  of  Leninism  and  Stalin- 
ism. A  historical  survey  of  philosophy  (dialectical  materialism)  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Discussions  of  current  trends  in  Soviet  ideology. 

phil  52     Blanchard-Bradley  (3)  Miss  Lunsford 

The  problems:  objectivity  and  limitations  of  knowledge,  nature  and  aims  of 
the  knowing  process  will  be  discussed.  A  comparative  analysis  two  philosophers 
who  roughly  hold  the  same  metaphysical  commitment. 

phil  53     Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Introduction  to  current  methods  of  formal  logic:  the  theory  of  truth  functions 
and  propositional  calculus;  normal  schemata  and  Boolean  normal  forms;  con- 
sistency and  validity;  duality.  Properties  and  development  of  logistic  systems 
(axiomatic  theories).  Functional  calculus:  uniform  quantification  and  methods 
of  natural  deduction;  general  theory  of  quantification.  Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  identity,  classes,  and  relations.  Theory  of  descriptions.  Logical  and 
semantical  paradoxes.  Introduction  to  and  application  of  the  theory  of  logic. 

phil  54     Advanced  Symbolic  Logic  (3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

Completeness  proof  of  quantification  theory.  Existence  and  singular  inference; 
identity;  descriptions.  Number  axioms  and  informal  proof.  Classes  and  axio- 
matic set  theory;  number;  relations  and  functions;  variant  theories  of  classes 
and  ultimate  classes.  Analysis  of  foundations  of  mathematics:  formalism;  in- 
tuitionism;  logicism.  Paradoxes:  Russell's;  Grelling;  Skolem;  Burali-Forti. 
Simple  and  ramified  theory  of  types;  other  possible  solutions  of  paradoxes. 
Three-value  logic.  Modal  logic  and  necessity.  Applications  and  theory  of  logic. 
Offered  1970-71. 

Prerequisite:  Phil  53. 

phil  56     Hegel  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  through  textual  study  of  portions 
of  his  works  in  view  of  his  persistent  influence.  The  impact  of  Feuerbach, 
Marx,  Nietzsche,  Croce,  and  Marcuse.  Offered  1970-71. 

phil  57-58     Philosophy  Seminar  (3,  3)  Mr.  Kamoski 

An  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  including 
their  contemporary  as  well  as  classical  sources. 

phil  59-60     Seminar  in  Philosophy  in  Literature  (4,  4)  Mr.  Kamoski 

An  investigation  of  philosophical  insights  concerning  the  conduct  and  the  con- 
dition of  human  life,  as  they  appear  in  several  works  selected  from  outstanding 
world  literature.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  discussion.  The  exact  list  of  readings 
will  be  determined  at  the  outset  of  the  seminar,  but  it  is  likely  to  include  such 
work  as  Tao  Teh  Ching  of  Laotze,  Upanishads,  Mahabbarata  (Adi  Parva), 
Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead,  Suddharma-Pundarika  (Lotus  Sutra),  Kalavala, 
Book  of  Job;  and  such  authors  as:  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Kalidasa,  Dante, 
Geothe,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevski,  Camus,  Kierkegaard,  Marcal,  Sartre,  Kafka.  One 
2-3  hour  discussion  weekly;  and,  one  hour  weekly  to  be  devoted  to  written 
work,  either  critical  or  original  in  nature.  Enrollment  is  limited.  Open  only 
to  upper-classmen. 
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phil  3     General  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (2)*  Mr.  Ford 

An  introduction  to  philosophical  thought;  what  is  meant  by  philosophy  and 
philosophizing.  Ideologies  which  have  significantly  influenced  man  will  be 
treated. 

phil  4     Logic  (2)*  Mr.  Ford 

Its  nature  and  divisions;  distinction  between  correctness  and  truth  of  think- 
ing; simple  apprehension,  concepts,  terms,  the  predicables,  the  predicaments, 
definition  and  division;  judgments,  absolute  and  moral,  simple  and  composite; 
the  square  of  opposition;  reasoning,  immediate  and  mediate  inferences,  deduc- 
tion; induction;  fallacies. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

sci  3     Physical  Science  I  (3)*  Sister  M.  Angelina 

A  general  course  designed  to  give  the  non-scientist  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
complex  world  in  which  he  lives.  Topics  considered  include:  the  solar  system 
and  the  universe  beyond  it;  origin  and  structure  of  the  earth. 

sci  4     Physical  Science  II  (3)*  Sister  M.  Angelina 

A  survey  of  the  former  and  present  concepts  of  the  nature  of  matter  and 
energy,  including  states  or  matter,  solutions,  molecules  and  atoms,  chemical 
reactions,  mechanics,  light,  sound,  magnetism,  electricity  and  radio. 


PHYSICS 

A  student  choosing  physics  as  her  major  field  should  include  course  PHY  31, 
32,  33,  34  and  two  of  the  following  courses:  42,  47,  48,  CHEM  2  and  3,  MATH 

11-12  and  21  or  MATH  15-16  and  25-26.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the 
following  languages  is  desirable:  French,  German,  Russian.  The  required 
Senior  Essay  may  be  experimental,  historical,  or  theoretical.  Satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  Comprehensive  Examinations  is  required. 

phy  1     Basic  Concepts  in  Physics  (4)  Miss  Weeks 

Selected  topics  in  classical  and  quantum  physics.  The  selected  topics  in  classical 
physics  include  force,  energy,  motion,  wave  motion,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  light.  The  selected  topics  in  quantum  physics  include  quanta,  the 
atom,  and  the  nucleus.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week.  This  course  is  required  for  chemistry  majors. 

phy  11-12     Fundamental  Laws  of  Physics  (4,  4)  Miss  Weeks 

Introduction  to  the  topics  in  classical  and  quantum  physics  listed  in  PHY  1. 
Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  This  course  is 
required  for  biology  majors. 

phy  31     Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics  (4)  Miss  Weeks 

Atomic  and  nuclear  structure,  nuclear  transformations,  fission,  fusion,  elemen- 
tary particles.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  1  or  PHY  11-12  or  the  equivalent. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  MATH  11-12  or  15-16. 


*Given  in  the  Mt.  Alvernia  College  Program. 
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phy  32     Optics  (4)  The  Department 

Gometrical  and  physical  optics  theory  and  use  of  optical  instruments.  Three 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  1  or  PHY  11-12  or  the  equivalent. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  MATH  11-12  or  15-16. 

phy  33     Mechanics  (4)  The  Department 

Newtonian  mechanics,  rotational  motion,  wave  motion.  Three  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Offered  1970-71. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  MATH  11-12  or  MATH  15-16. 

phy  34     Electricity  (4)  The  Department 

Fundamental  laws  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields:  electric  circuits;  principles 
of  electronics:  electrical  measuring  instruments.  Three  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  1  or  PHY  11-12  or  the  equivalent. 

Prerequisite  or  Co-requisite:  MATH  11-12  or  15-16. 

phy  42     Experimental  Spectroscopy  (4)  The  Department 

Methods  of  spectroscopy,  including  study  of  instruments,  emission  and  absorp- 
tion spectra,  applications  of  spectroscopy  to  astronomical,  biological,  chemical, 
and  physical  problems.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  32. 

phy  47-48     Independent  Study  (4,  4)  Miss  Weeks 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  interest  and  needs  of  the  individual  student  and 
may  be  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  advanced  analytical  and  quantum  me- 
chanics, electromagnetic  theory,  astrophysics,  nucleus  physics,  advanced  optics, 
solid  state  physics. 

Prerequisite:  16  credits  in  Physics  or  the  equivalent. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Requirements  for  majors,  starting  with  the  Class  of  1971:  A  grade  of  C 
or  higher  in  both  semesters  of  the  pre-major  course,  PS  21-22,  to  be 
taken  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  at  least  eight 
semesters  of  upper-division  courses  listed  among  the  offerings  of  the 
Department.  The  following  upper-division  courses  are  required  from  all 
students  majoring  in  political  science:  PS  35;  PS  51;  PS  100;  a  choice  of 
either  PS  33-34  or  HIS  73-74;  a  choice  of  either  PS  39-40  or  PS  53-54. 
Requirements  for  majors  in  the  Class  of  1970:  A  grade  of  C  or  higher 
in  both  semesters  of  the  former  pre-major  course  PS  23-24  (its  equivalent 
in  the  present  listing  is  PS  53-54)  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  at  least 
eight  semesters  of  upper  division  courses  listed  among  the  offerings  of 
the  Department  or  in  additional  courses  listed  in  other  Departments 
but  counting  as  upper-division  units  in  the  field  of  Political  Science.  All 
students  in  the  Class  of  1970  majoring  in  Political  Science  are  required 
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to  take  the  following  courses:  PS  21-22  (as  equivalent  to  the  previous 
listing  PS  31-32);  PS  35,  PS  51;  PS  100;  a  choice  of  either  PS  33-34  or 
HIS  73-74. 

Additional  requirements  for  all  Classes:  All  students  must  submit  an 
acceptable  Senior  Essay  on  an  approved  topic  and  pass  the  written 
comprehensive  examinations  given  on  one  day  and  programmed  for 
five  hours.  Students  taking  the  equivalent  of  a  required  course  at  other 
institutions,  and  only  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment, must  pass  an  evaluating  examination  on  that  area  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department. 

Sophomores  majoring  in  Political  Science  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
PS  11-12.  There  are  no  prerequisites  for  Freshmen  intending  to  major 
in  Political  Science.  They  are  advised  to  concentrate  on  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Note:  Offerings  with  numeration  of  1  up  to  19  are  lower-division  intro- 
ductory courses;  numeration  of  20  to  29  the  pre-major  requirements; 
the  numbers  from  30  to  99  indicate  upper-division  regular  courses, 
while  the  numbers  over  100  designate  the  seminar  type  offerings,  equiva- 
lent to  the  upper-division  status. 

ps  2     Introduction  to  Political  Science  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Western  political  tradition  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  political  systems.  Open  to  and  designed 
for  freshmen.  Offered  1970-71. 

ps  3     Pro-Seminar  in  the  United  Nations  (3)  Mr.  de  Lacoste 

Structure  and  procedures  of  the  U.N.O.;  issues  before  the  twenty-fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Includes  the  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  selected  national  dele- 
gations in  the  Organization.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  students 
planning  to  attend  the  National  Model  United  Nations  through  the  college's 
International  Relations  Club. 

ps  21-22     History  of  Political  Thought  (3,  3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  study  in  the  history  of  political  ideas  and  of  their  possible  contemporary 
relevance.  Attention  directed  also  to  the  socio-historical  context  and  to  the 
philosophical  and/or  religious  assumptions:  from  the  Greek  Polis  to  the  pres- 
ent. For  the  Class  of  1970,  this  course  corresponds  to  the  former  PS  31-32. 
Offered  every  year. 

ps  33-34     American  Government  (3,  3)  Mr.  Conway 

First  semester  devoted  to  the  Federal  system  with  attention  directed  to  the 
Constitution,  civil  rights,  the  presidency,  Congress  and  the  federal  judiciary. 
Second  semester  concerns  the  state  and  local  areas  with  attention  directed  to 
the  state  constitutions,  governorship,  legislature;  rural  local  government,  the 
county  and  its  traditional  offices,  state  courts  and  municipal  governments;  the 
rising  challenge  of  the  metropolitan  problems.  Offered  every  year. 
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ps  35     International  Law  and  Organization  (3)  Mr.  de  Lacoste 

Theory  and  practice  of  international  law;  sources  and  subjects  of  international 
law;  the  law  of  the  sea;  air  and  outer  space  law;  ways  of  settling  disputes 
among  the  states;  the  individual  and  international  law;  legal  aspects  of  inter- 
national political  conflicts;  the  U.N.O.  and  international  law.  Offered  every 
year. 

ps  37-38     American  Political  Thought  (3,  3)  Sister  McMullen 

Selected  problems  in  American  Political  Thought  to  be  explored  intensively. 

ps  39-40     International  Relations:  1945  to  Present  (3,  3)  Mr.de  Lacoste 

An  analysis  of  world  politics,  from  bi-polarism  to  polycentrism;  structures  and 
dynamics  of  state  interaction;  the  politics  of  international  organizations; 
processes  of  international  integration;  approaches  to  problems  of  security  and 
world  order;  major  contemporary  issues  in  international  relations.  Offered 
every  year. 

ps  43     American  Political  Parties  (3)  Mr.  Conway 

Nature  and  purpose  of  political  parties;  the  history  of  major  and  minor  politi- 
cal parties;  party  leadership  and  techniques;  the  suffrage.  A  reading-discussion 
course.  Offered  1970-71. 

Prerequisite:  PS  33-34  or  PS  2. 

ps  44  State  and  Local  Government  in  the  United  States  (3)  Mr.  Conway 
State  constitutions,  fiscal  practice,  taxation,  budgeting,  governorship,  electoral 
laws,  legislature,  judiciaries,  city,  county  and  town  administrations;  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  areas. 

ps  45,  46     Public  Administration  (3)  Mr.  Conway 

Basic  concepts  and  organization  principles  of  bureaucracy;  the  place  of  admin- 
istration and  the  role  of  administrators  in  the  American  system  of  government; 
patronage  and  merit;  career  service  and  political  executives;  pressure  groups. 
The  process  of  social,  economic  and  financial  decision-making;  the  interaction 
of  institutions,  ideas  and  power  in  decisions  concerning  economic  planning, 
fiscal  policies  and  related  policy  areas.  PS  46  is  equivalent  to  PS  45  but  is  given 
in  the  second  semester. 

ps  51     Political  Theory  (4)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  comparative  topical  study  involving  both  empirical  and  theoretical  issues  of 
politics.  Exploration  of  the  scientific,  philosophical,  and  ideological  founda- 
tions of  contemporary  political  theories;  introduction  to  system  analysis;  types 
and  models.  Intensive  reading  program  and  three  major  written  assignments. 
Recommended  only  for  Seniors  majoring  in  political  science.  Offered  every 
year. 

ps  52     Political  Sociology  (3)  Mr.  de  Lacoste 

An  introduction  into  selected  areas  of  political  sociology:  involving  the  study 
of  some  representative  theorists;  the  physical  and  social  framework  of  politics; 
sources  of  political  antagonism;  political  strategies;  the  process  of  political  inte- 
gration; public  opinion;  voting  patterns;  propaganda.  Offered  every  year. 

ps  53-54     Comparative  Politics  (3,  3)  Mr.  de  Lacoste 

A  comparative  analysis  of  political  patterns  and  systems  selected  from  the  West 
European,  Soviet  and  Asian  areas:  France,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany  and 
the  USSR:  Japan,  India  and  China.  Major  issues  in  the  political  development 
of  Africa.  Offered  every  year. 
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ps  100     Political  Science  Seminar  (1)  Mr.  Gleiman 

Individual  oral  and  written  defense  of  the  students'  Senior  Essay.  Discussion 
and  criticism  of  the  individual  presentation.  Open  only  to  Seniors  majoring  in 
political  science.  Offered  every  year. 

ps  101     Dissent  and  Revolution  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  reading-discussion  course  concerned  with  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
justification  of  contemporary  revolution  and  dissent:  representative  works  of 
Marx,  Georges  Sorel,  Lenin,  Djilas,  Gandhi,  Ernesto  'Che'  Guevara,  Emmanuel 
Mounier,  Herbert  Marcuse  and  others.  Bi-weekly  sessions.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Offered  every  year. 

ps  102     Church  and  Modern  Political  Systems  (3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  reading-discussion  course  covering  some  issues  concerning  the  positions  of 
the  church  in  the  modern  political  situation.  From  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  present.  Selected  reading  assignments  of  sources  and  studies  to  be  pro- 
grammed for  bi-weekly  discussions.  Individual  consultations  with  the  instructor 
upon  request.  Open  to  all  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  the  approval  of  the  in- 
structor. Offered  1970-71. 

ps  121-122  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics  (3,  3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 
Seminar:  an  analysis  of  the  contemporary  distribution  of  political  power  and 
of  the  major  governmental  structures  in  Latin  America.  Special  attention  to 
the  political  aspects  of  the  economic  and  social  developments;  the  influence  of 
ideologies  on  public  policy;  the  role  of  interest  groups. 
Prerequisite:  HIS  63,  64. 

ps  123     Stability  and  Change  in  World  Politics  (3)  Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

Seminar:  Measurements  of  power  and  differential  rates  of  change.  Major  trans- 
formations in  the  twentieth  century  world  politics.  Selected  readings  on  politi- 
cal movements.  Distribution  of  power.  The  Western  State  System  and  its 
transformation  into  a  world  system.  Registration  for  this  course  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  only.  Prerequisite:  an  adequate  course  work  in  the  area  of 
international  relations. 

ps  131      Urban  Problems  (2)  Sister  McMullen 

Study  of  selected  urban  problems  with  lectures,  discussions  and  papers.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  by  approval  of  the  instructor  and  limited  to  ten  in 
number. 

ps  134     Race  Relations  in  America  (2)  Sister  McMullen 

Analysis  of  the  political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  factors  underlying  con- 
temporary race  relations  and  an  examination  of  the  attempts  to  resolve  racial 
problems. 

ps  151-152     Secularization  (3  ,  3)  Mr.  Gleiman 

An  inquiry  into  the  origins,  structural  dynamism  and  ideological  variants  of 
the  problematic  phenomena  of  "de-Christianization"  in  the  contemporary 
scientific-technological  revolution:  the  rise,  the  nature  and  the  aspirations  of 
atheist  humanisms  and  of  some  Christian  alternatives.  Impact  and  symptomatic 
relevance  of  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Marx,  Proudhon,  Nietzsche,  Dostoevsky,  Ernst 
Bloch,  Emannuel  Mounier  and  Vatican  II.  Issues  in  the  "Christian-Marxist" 
dialogue  and  the  significance  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of  1968.  Intensive  read- 
ing program  comprising  a  few  required  readings  and,  then,  open  to  personal 
concentration  in  preferred  related  areas.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Grading  on  PASS-FAIL  basis  only. 
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Additional  courses  counting  as  upper  division  courses: 


his  37-38     Russian  Intellectual  and  Political  History  (3,  3) 
See  page  55  for  description. 


Mr.  Roodkowsky 
Mrs.  McHugh 


his  50     Revolutionary  Europe  (3) 
See  page  55  for  description. 

his  59-60     History  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  (3,  3) 
See  page  55  for  description. 

his  61     History  of  the  Russian  Revolution  (3) 
See  page  55  for  description. 

his  62     Culture  of  the  Soviet  Union  (3) 
See  page  55  for  description. 

his  64     Contemporary  Latin-American  Problems  (3) 
See  page  56  for  description. 

his  73-74     American  Constitutional  Development  (3,  3) 
See  page  56  for  description. 

his  75-76     American  Foreign  Policy  (3  ,3) 
See  page  57  for  description. 

his  77-78     A  Political  History  of  20th  Century  U.S.  1900-Present  (3) 


Mr.  Roodkowsky 

Mr.  Roodkowsky 

Mr.  Roodkowsky 

Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

Mr.  Flannagan 

Mr.  Flannagan 


See  page  57  for  description. 

ec  38     American  Political  Economy  (3) 
See  page  45  for  description. 

ec  39-40     Comparative  Systems  (3,  3) 
See  page  45  for  description. 

ec  54     Economics  and  Politics  of  Developing  Nations  (3) 
See  page  46  for  description. 

phil  44     Philosophy  of  the  Community  (3) 
See  page  64  for  description. 

phil  49-50     Philosophy  and  History  of  Communism  (3,  3) 
See  page  65  for  description. 

psy  40     Social  Psychology  (3) 
See  page  73  for  description. 

psy  49     International  Social  Psychology  (2) 
See  page  74  for  description. 

rel  88     Natural  Law:  Historical  and  Systematic  Interpretations  (3) 

See  page  80  for  description.  Mr.  Pierce 

rus  37-38     Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3,  3) 

See  page  81  for  description.  Mr.  Roodkowsky 


Mr.  Flannagan 
Mr.  Conway 

Mr.  Nemethy 

Mrs.  de  Kudisch 

Mr.  Curran 

Mr.  Roodkowsky 

Miss  Hoffman 

Miss  Hoffman 
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soc  40     Urban  Sociology  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

See  page  83  for  description. 


PRE-MEDICAL  STUDIES 

A  pre-medical  student  should  make  out  her  program  in  her  Freshman 
year  with  the  advice  of  the  Coordinator  of  Science  Programs,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  medical  schools  to 
which  she  intends  to  apply. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Requirements  for  majors:  Psy  3  or  4  and  Math  17  or  18  in  Freshman 
year;  Psy  11  and  Psy  12  in  Sophomore  year;  Psy  31,  34,  61-62  and  in  the 
Senior  year  Psy  64;  a  minimum  of  eight  upper-division  courses  exclusive 
of  Psy  64  must  be  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  the  remaining 
required  upper-division  courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  courses  offered 
in  the  Department,  numbered  above  30,  or  Phil  42.  Other  requirements 
are:  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  the  area  of  the  individual  student's  choice; 
passing  of  three  days  of  Comprehensive  Examinations;  and  a  satisfac- 
tory score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (or  an  objective  test) 
in  Psychology  taken  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Students  are  urged  to 
complete  their  language  requirements  by  the  end  of  their  Sophomore 
year.  In  addition  to  Experimental  Psychology  and  the  Psychological  Sta- 
tistics course,  students  are  urged  to  take  an  additional  laboratory 
elective. 


psy  3,  4     Human  Anatomy  (3)  Mrs.  Groer 

A  study  of  all  the  systems  of  man  including  both  gross  and  microscopic  anat- 
omy. Psy  4  is  equivalent  to  Psy  3  but  is  given  in  the  second  semester. 

psy  9     General  Psychology  (3)  Mrs.  Fama 

A  beginning  course  in  psychology  for  non-psychology  majors.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  chief  problems  of  psychology  and  their  practical  applications. 

psy  11     Introduction  to  Psychology  (3)  Sister  Gorman 

A  study  of  the  chief  problems  of  psychology  and  an  introduction  to  methods 
of  research. 
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psy  12     Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

An  introduction  to  statistical  terms  and  concepts;  measures  of  central  tend- 
ency, variability,  and  relationship;  theory  of  sampling;  reliability  of  statistical 
measures;  regression  and  prediction.  No  late  registrants  will  be  accepted  in  this 
course. 

psy  31     Theories  of  Personality  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

A  consideration  of  the  major  personality  theories.  Attention  is  given  to  their 
utility  in  understanding  normal  personality. 

psy  32     Psychological  Assessment  I  (3)  Mr.  Villani 

Major  techniques  examined  using  the  case  study  method  with  emphasis  on 
projective  tests.  Appraisal  of  validity.  Interrelations  of  test,  theory,  clinical 
practice,  and  research. 

psy  33     Psychological  Assessment  II  (3)  Mr.  Villani 

Study  of  selected  tests.  Interviewing,  testing,  and  interpretation  of  data  from 
actual  subjects. 

Prerequisite:  PSY  32  or  equivalent. 

psy  35     Physiological  Psychology  (3)  Dr.  Botticelli 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  systems  of  the  body  on  the  personality  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  nervous  system.  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy. 

psy  36     History  of  Psychology  (3)  Mr.  Larsen 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  empirical  psychology,  its  rise  and  devel- 
opment, with  careful  reading  of  the  works  of  the  great  psychologists  such  as 
James,  Watson,  Pavlov,  Tolman,  Skinner,  and  Piaget. 

psy  37     Depth  Psychology  (3)  Sister  Gorman 

Readings  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  Freud,  Adler,  Jung,  Horney,  Sullivan, 
Fromm  and  the  existential  analysts  with  emphasis  on  their  theories  of  religion, 
creativity,  and  society. 

psy  38     Developmental  Psychology  (3)  Sister  Gorman 

Study  of  the  emotional,  moral,  intellectual  and  social  problems  of  each  age 
from  childhood  through  old  age  in  the  light  of  various  theories  of  human 
development,  especially  those  of  Erikson,  Piaget,  Allport. 

psy  39     Comparative  Psychology  (3) 

An  introductory  course  in  psychology  of  animal  behavior.  Major  topic  areas 
will  include:  Why  study  animal  behavior?;  methodological  considerations  in 
animal  research;  sensory  processes;  instinct  theory;  experience  and  develop- 
ment of  behavior.  Not  offered  in  1969-70. 

psy  40     Social  Psychology  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

The  study  of  infra-human  and  human  interaction.  Special  attention  to  com- 
munication and  person  perception. 

psy  41     Learning  Theory  (3)  Mrs.  Fama 

A  thorough  study  of  the  theoretical  formulations  about  learning  as  well  as  a 
review  of  the  empirical  research  on  learning. 
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psy  42     Industrial  Psychology  (3)  Mrs.  Fama 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  theoretical  and  social  foundations  of  industrial 
psychology.  Topic  areas  considered  will  include:  decision  making;  organiza- 
tional behavior;  human  relations  and  management  problems;  principles  of 
human  performance. 

psy  45-46     Clinical  Procedures  (4-6)  Mrs.  Ablon 

A  year-long  course  offering  one  or  two  afternoons  of  field  work  with  adults  or 
children.  The  lectures  will  emphasize  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  processes, 
different  theories  of  therapy,  and  an  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness.  Students 
must  enroll  for  both  semesters.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  one  semester  only. 

psy  47     Psychopathology  (2  or  4)  Mr.  Larsen 

An  introductory  survey  of  mental  and  emotional  disorders,  illustrated  with  case 
histories.  Students  participating  in  the  Medfield  State  Hospital  Undergraduate 
Field  Training  Program  will  receive  two  additional  credits. 

psy  49     International  Social  Psychology  (2)  Miss  Hoffman 

A  study  of  interaction  at  the  inter-nation  level.  Focus  of  attention  to  percep- 
tual, persuasive  and  decision-making  processes,  and  to  information,  communi- 
cation-net facilitation  and  noise  reduction. 

psy  51     The  Psychology  of  Religion  (3)  Sister  Gorman 

A  study  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  religion  as  seen  in  recent  studies  in 
the  fields  of  psychoanalysis,  psychotherapy  and  psychology  in  general.  Stu- 
dents will  also  be  referred  to  the  psychological  writings  of  such  philosophers 
as  Kierkegaard,  Buber  and  Marcel.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

psy  53     Group  Dynamics  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

Study  of  small  groups  and  large  organizations.  Attention  is  given  both  theoreti- 
cal formulation  and  empirical  findings  concerning  group  process.  Offered 
1969-70. 

psy  54     Theories  of  the  Self  in  Psychology  and  Philosophy  (3) 

Sister  Gorman 
An  inquiry  into  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  self  as  seen  by  philosophers 
and  psychologists  from  Decartes  to  the  present  day.  Offered  1970-71. 

psy  56  Advances  and  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Thinking  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 
A  consideration  of  the  development  and  possible  forms  of  cognitive  process. 
Attention  to  language  acquisition,  curiosity  and  novelty,  creativity  and  related 
phenomena. 

psy  57     Problems  in  the  Concept  of  Identity  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

A  study  of  the  utility  of  the  concept  of  identity.  Consideration  of  the  determi- 
nants of  a  sense  of  identity.  Offered  1970-71. 

psy  58     Culture  and  Personality  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

Consideration  of  the  complex  inter-relationships  between  social  and  personal 
determinants  of  behavior.  Offered  1970-71. 
Prerequisite:  Psy  31  or  Psy  40. 
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psy  61-62     Experimental  Psychology  (3,  3)  Mr.  Wysocki 

Basic  concepts  and  development  of  experimental  psychology.  Introduction  to 
experimental  methods  and  writing  research  reports.  Laboratory  experiments 
in  sensorimotor  reactions,  reaction  time,  association  and  learning  processes, 
work  and  fatigue  curve,  emotional  reactions,  and  social  behavior. 

psy  63,  64     Seminar  in  Psychology  (2)  The  Department 

Current  issues  in  psychology  are  explored  and  discussed.  Attendance  is  re- 
quired. PSY  64  is  equivalent  to  PSY  63  but  is  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

psy  65-66     Independent  Research  (2,  2)  The  Department 

Selected  upperclassmen  will  be  allowed  to  do  research  on  projects  under  quali- 
fied psychologists  in  the  Boston  area. 

math  17,  18     Finite  Mathematics  (3)  Sister  Schickel 

See  page  58  for  description  of  this  course  which  is  required  of  Psychology 
majors,  preferably  in  the  Freshman  year. 

Phil  40  and  Ed  3,  4,  7  and  8  courses  in  Education  will  be  accepted  as  a 
psychology  credit  but  not  as  fulfilling  the  upper-division  requirement. 


RELIGION 

General  Requirements:  All  students  are  required  to  take  six  courses  in 
religion  before  graduation.  These  requirements  are  fulfilled  in  the 
following  way:  two  courses  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
and  two  additional  courses  from  a  list  of  electives  at  some  time  during 
the  Junior  and/or  Senior  years. 

Requirements  for  majors  in  Religion:  The  courses  taken  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  will  suffice  for  the  four  prerequisite 
courses.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  will  be  required  in  these  courses.  In 
addition,  eight  upper-division  courses  will  be  required  as  follows:  one 
in  each  of  the  areas  of  Biblical  Studies,  Systematic  Theology,  Moral 
Theology,  Church  History  and  the  Comparative  Study  of  Religions, 
and  three  in  a  given  area  under  departmental  guidance.  A  grade  of  C 
or  better  will  be  required  in  these  upper-division  courses.  The  language 
requirements  for  Biblical  Studies  will  be  an  ancient  Biblical  language 
(ordinarily  Greek)  and  one  modern  language  (French  or  German).  The 
language  requirement  for  the  remaining  areas  will  be  one  modern  lan- 
guage (French  or  German).  All  language  requirements  must  be  fulfilled 
by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  major.  A  grade 
of  C  or  better  will  be  required  in  these  upper-division  courses.  In  addi- 
tion, all  students  must  present  an  acceptable  Senior  Essay  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  and  pass  a  Comprehensive  Examination  with  at  least  a 
C  average. 
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rel  1A1     Introduction  to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Israel  (3) 

Mr.  Kline 
This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  second 
millenium  B.C.  through  the  Exile  into  the  post-exilic  period,  set  in  the  larger 
context  of  developments  in  the  Ancient  Near  East.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  Exodus,  the  rise  of  the  monarchy,  the  rise  of  prophetism,  and  the 
Exile.  The  corresponding  developments  in  the  Literature  and  the  theological/ 
religious  views  of  Israel  will  be  dealt  with. 

rel  1 A2     Introduction  to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Israel  (3) 

Mr.  Kline 
See  description  for  REL  1A1. 

rel  2A1     Introduction  to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Early 

Christianity  (3)  Mr.  Kline 

This  course  will  trace  the  rise  of  early  Christianity  in  the  context  of  its  Jewish 
background  through  its  spread  into  the  Gentile  world  up  to  the  early  second 
century.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  literature  of  early 
Christianity  and  to  the  variety  of  responses  made  to  various  issues  and  prob- 
lems that  arose. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

rel  2A2     Introduction  to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Early 

Christianity  (3)  Mr.  Kline 

See  description  for  REL  2A1. 

rel  1B1     Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Mr.  Rogers 

Survey  of  Old  Testament  literature  including  extensive  study  of  the  historical 
theological  development  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Emphasis  on  these  major 
themes  which  form  the  background  for  an  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Consideration  throughout  the  course  on  the  relevance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  modern  world. 

rel  1B2     Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Mr.  Rogers 

See  description  for  REL  1B1 

rel2B1     Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3)  Mr.  Rogers 

Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  including  an  analysis  of  the 
cultural  and  theological  milieu  out  of  which  the  early  church  emerged.  Careful 
study  of  the  life  and  thought  of  Paul  and  of  the  gospel  portraits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Consideration  throughout  on  various  methods  of  interpreting  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  modern  world. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

rel  2B2     Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (3)  Mr.  Rogers 

See  description  for  REL  281. 

rel  1C1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Miss  Sander 
A  study  of  the  literary,  religious  and  historical  development  of  Israel  and  her 
traditions  up  to  the  Intertestamental  Period.  Special  emphasis  will  fall  on  the 
developing  theological  concepts  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

rel  1C2  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  (3)  Miss  Sander 
See  description  for  REL  1C1. 
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rel2C1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (3)  Miss  Sander 
A  study  of  the  literary  material  of  early  Christianity  and  its  growth  and  devel- 
opment theologically  and  historically  from  the  Jewish  matrix  from  which  it 
emerged  to  its  adaptation  in  the  Hellenistic  World. 

Prerequisite:   Introduction  to  Old  Testament  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

rel  2C2  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (3)  Miss  Sander 
See  description  for  REL  2C1. 

rel  3A1     Introduction  to  Theology  I  (2)  Mr.  Fink 

A  general  introduction  to  Christian  theology.  Beginning  in  "in  media  res",  this 
course  will  consider  some  points  of  contact  between  the  human  and  the  Divine 
with  an  effort  to  understand  precisely  what  this  religious  dimension  of  man 
may  mean  in  respect  to  God  as  present  in  Jesus.  Thus  the  topics  Christology, 
Trinity,  Revelation,  Faith,  Theology  will  be  discussed. 

rel  3A2     Introduction  to  Theology  I  (2)  Mr.  Fink 

See  description  for  REL  3A1. 

rel  4A1     Introduction  to  Theology  II  (2)  Mr.  Fink 

From  the  groundwork  laid  in  the  first  semester,  this  general  introduction  will 
go  on  to  consider  some  further  areas  of  contact  with  the  God  present  in  Jesus: 
as  extended  generically  under  the  topics  of  Grace  and  Redemption,  as  ex- 
tended specifically  in  the  topics  of  Christian  ethics,  theology  of  history,  theol- 
ogy of  politics,  Christian  spirituality,  theology  of  Hope,  etc. 

rel  4A2     Introduction  to  Theology  II  (2)  Mr.  Fink 

See  description  for  REL  4A1. 

rel  3B1     Introduction  to  Theology  (2)  Mr.  Maguire 

A  general  introduction  to  the  nature  and  methods  of  theology  including  the 
reflection  as  to  why  and  how  such  a  thing  as  theology  exists  at  all  (fundamental 
theology  or  apologetics);  the  essentially  conscious  in  faith  effort  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  hearken  to  the  actual  verbal  revelation  that  God  has  promulgated  in 
history  (revelation  theology);  the  undistorted  hearing  of  God's  salvatory  word 
as  permanently  existing  in  the  church  (real  theology). 

rel  3B2     Introduction  to  Theology  (2)  Mr.  Maguire 

See  description  for  REL  3B1. 

rel  4B1     The  Contemporary  Problem  of  Theism  (2)  Mr.  Maguire 

An  analysis  of  the  contemporary  problems  associated  with  question  of  theism: 
the  reality  of  God,  our  knowledge  of  God,  the  use  of  the  term  "God",  the 
complexities  behind  the  phenomenon  of  atheism  and  agnosticism  in  their 
many  contemporary  guises. 

rel  4B2     The  Contemporary  Problem  of  Theism  (2)  Mr.  Maguire 

See  description  for  REL  4B1. 

rel  3C1     Knowledge  of  God  I  (2)  Mr.  Murnion 

Introduction  to  theology;  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  history  of  Israel;  the 
presence  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  New  Testament;  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  ^ 

rel  3C2     Knowledge  of  God  I  (2)  Mr.  Murnion 

See  description  for  3C1. 
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rel  4C1      Knowledge  of  God  II  (2)  Mr.  Murnion 

The  development  within  the  church  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  the  patris- 
tic, the  medieval,  and  the  modern  conceptions  of  theology;  the  contemporary 
crisis;  an  essay  at  method. 

rel  4C2     Knowledge  of  God  II  (2)  Mr.  Murnion 

See  description  for  REL  4C1. 

rel  3D  1     Introduction  to  Theology  (2)  Mr.  Pierce 

An  introduction  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  theology.  This  course  will  consider 
the  status  of  theology  as  an  intellectual  discipline  as  well  as  the  various  types  of 
theological  discourse:  descriptive  Biblical,  dogmatic,  and  fundamental  theol- 
ogy- 

rel  3D2     Introduction  to  Theology  (2)  Mr.  Pierce 

See  description  for  3D1. 

rel  4D1     Problem  of  Theism  (2)  Mr.  Pierce 

This  course  will  take  up  the  question  of  theism.  A  study  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "God"  at  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  thought  will  be  the 
main  concern  of  this  course,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  contemporary  atheism.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from  classical  and 
contemporary  sources. 

rel  4D2     Problem  of  Theism  (2)  Mr.  Pierce 

See  description  for  REL  4D1. 

rel  3E1     Introduction  to  Theology  (2)  Sister  San  ten 

A  course  that  stresses  the  nature  and  methods  of  theology  as  a  science  which 
treats  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  God.  It  will  include  an  analysis  of 
problems  concerning  Revelation,  Faith,  and  Grace.  Readings  to  introduce  the 
student  to  authors,  themes,  and  methods  of  various  theologies  will  be  required. 

rel  3E2     Introduction  to  Theology  (2)  Sister  San  ten 

See  description  for  REL  3E1. 

rel  4E1     God  and  Creation  (2)  Sister  San  ten 

The  course  includes  study  about  the  one  God,  the  Personhood  of  God,  Crea- 
tion, Original  Sin,  Evil.  A  term  paper  and  readings  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  and  from  modern  theologians  will  be  required. 

rel  4E2     God  and  Creation  (2)  Sister  Santen 

See  description  for  REL  4E1. 

rel  5-6     Old  Testament  Theology  (2,  2)*  Father  Bucke 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  emphasizing  the  literary 
genre  of  the  Israelite  religious  literature.  A  study  of  the  Historical,  Prophetical, 
and  Sapiential  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

rel  31     Biblical  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Israel  (3)  Mr.  Rogers 

History  and  methods  of  Palestinian  excavations  including  a  survey  of  several 
archaeological  sites.  Analysis  of  the  contributions  of  archaeological  research  to 
a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Some 
attention  will  be  given  to  present  knowledge  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  history 
(and  Israel's  place  within  that  history)  as  determined  by  archaeological  finds. 

*Given  in  the  Mt.  Alvernia  College  Program. 
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rel  32     Old  Testament  Prophets  (3)  Mr.  Rogers 

The  prophets  as  a  major  influence  in  the  historical  and  theological  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  phenomenon  of  prophetism  and  its  develop- 
ment will  be  studied  in  detail.  In  depth  study  of  selected  prophetic  books  in- 
cluding Isaiah,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Second  Isaiah.  Emphasis  throughout  the 
course  on  the  relevance  of  the  prophets  and  the  prophetical  ideal  to  the 
modern  world. 

rel  33  Introduction  to  the  Intertestamental  Literature  (3)  Miss  Sander 
A  study  of  canonical  and  extra-canonical  writings  (including  the  sectarian 
documents  from  Qumran)  and  of  their  influence  on  the  thought,  expectations 
and  development  of  early  Christianity. 

Prerequisites:  Introduction  to  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

rel  34     Advanced  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (3)  Miss  Sander 

Concentrated  study  of  groups  of  books  of  the  New  Testament  such  as  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  etc.  to  be  arranged  according  to  the 
particular  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Prerequisites:  Introductions  to  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Elementary  Greek  would  be  useful  for  majors 
but  is  not  a  prerequisite. 

rel  41     Christ  Incarnate  and  the  Christian  Life  Today  (3)  Sister  Santen 

Christ  as  Mediator,  Redeemer,  the  Sacrament  of  God,  the  living  Body  of  Christ 
and  personal  life  in  that  Body.  A  term  paper  dealing  with  a  current  Christo- 
logical  problem  and  required  readings  are  integral  parts  of  the  course. 

rel  52     The  Catholic  Church  in  America  (3)  Mr.  Fink 

"Praxis  Ecclesiae";  after  an  historical  and  sociological  review  of  the  compo- 
nents that  make  up  the  American  Catholic  heritage,  a  theological  and  spiritual 
exegesis  will  be  attempted  in  order  to  determine  what  (if  any)  specific  contri- 
butions have  been  offered  by  American  Catholicism  to  the  ongoing  reality  of 
Christianity.  A  major  portion  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  such 
figures  as  Merton,  Sheen,  Murray,  Day,  etc. 

rel  54     The  Renewal  of  the  Church  Since  Vatican  II  (3)  Father  Nolan 

A  historical  perspective  and  analysis  of  growth  and  crisis;  a  study  of  the  Coun- 
cil documents,  especially  The  Church,  The  Church  in  the  Modern  World, 
Ecumenism,  The  Liturgy,  and  Religious  Freedom.  This  course  will  examine 
the  structures  of  the  church  and  the  problems  of  change  and  continuity. 

rel  61     Sacramental  Theology  (3)  Father  Nolan 

The  relationship  of  worship  and  life.  Theological  perspectives  on  the  meaning 
of  sign  and  symbol.  The  course  will  center  on  the  sacramental  actions  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  and  penance;  the  recent  theological  de- 
velopments; and  the  link  to  problems  of  existence  and  integral  human  life. 

rel  62     The  Sacraments  Encounter  with  Christ  (3)  Sister  Santen 

The  ecclesial,  communal  and  personal  dimensions  of  each  of  the  Sacraments 
will  be  studied.  Required  readings  and  independent  work  form  an  integral 
part  of  this  course. 
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rel  71     History  of  the  Crisis  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  I  (3) 

Mr.  Murnion 
Position  of  the  problem:  the  contemporary  crisis  in  the  church;  roots  of  the 
crisis  in  the  process  of  modernization,  in  revolution,  in  secularization;  the 
nature  of  the  problem  for  the  church  (authority,  ecumenism,  mission,  social 
gospel). 

rel  72     History  of  the  Crisis  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  II  (3) 

Mr.  Murnion 
Position  of  the  problem  (cont.):  the  uniquenes  of  Jesus  Christ  (form-criticism, 
tradition,  history,  hermeneutics);  the  meaning  of  God  (proof,  knowledge,  exist- 
ence, possibility).  Essay  at  solution:  growth  and  development  in  the  church  and 
in  theology;  the  contribution  of  theology  to  the  future  of  man  (prediction? 
prophecy?  process?  perspective?) . 

rel  81,  82     Contemporary  Christian  Morality  and  Marriage  (3) 

Mr.  Maguire 
Christian  morality  today  (renewal  of  moral  theology)  and  its  application  to 
Christian  marriage  including  the  notions  of  Christian  love,  sexuality  and  the 
engaged  couple,  marriage,  mixed  marriages,  birth  control,  marriage  counseling 
and  possibility  of  "second  marriages".  This  course,  whose  emphasis  will  be 
doctrinal  and  pastoral,  will  be  discussed  principally  in  the  light  of  Vatican  II 
and  its  sequel.  REL  82  is  the  equivalent  of  81  but  is  offered  in  the  spring 
semester. 

rel  83     Elements  of  Christian  Anthropology  (3)  Mr.  Fink 

After  an  initial  review  of  cultural  anthropology,  this  course  will  attempt  an 
in-depth  discussion  of  such  "human  existentials"  as  time,  life,  history,  death, 
etc.  in  light  of  the  recent  logical  work  of  Karl  Rahner  ("supernatural  Existen- 
tial"), Teilhard  de  Chardin  ("Cosmogensis")  and  Hans  Urs  Von  Balthazar 
("Universale  Concretum"). 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Theology  or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

rel  85     Christian  Social  Ethics  (3)  Mr.  Pierce 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  selected  theological  doctrines  and  social-problem 
areas,  illustrating  the  relations  between  theological  ethics  and  the  social  sci- 
ences in  their  bearing  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  churches  in  face  of  the 
social  order.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  social  teachings  of  Vatican  II. 

rel  88     Seminar:  Natural  Law-Historical  and  Systematic 

Interpretations  (3)  Mr.  Pierce 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  natural  law  theory  in  the  Western  religious, 
philosophical,  and  political  tradition.  Readings  in  classical,  medieval,  early 
modern,  and  contemporary  thinkers.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
notion  of  a  "just  war"  as  an  example  of  possible  tensions  between  a  natural 
law  ethic  and  a  Christian  theological  ethic. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

RUSSIAN 

Requirements  for  majors:  Rus  33-34,  35-36,  37-38,  39-40;  a  minimum  of 
eight  upper-division  courses  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better;  a  satisfactory 
Senior  Essay  in  an  area  of  the  individual  student's  choice;  the  passing  of 
three  days  of  combined  oral  and  written  comprehensive  examinations. 
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rus  1-2     Elementary  Russian  (4,  4)  Mrs.  Havens 

Simplified  Russian  Grammar  supplemented  by  elementary  reading  from 
Graded  Readers.  One  hour  of  language  laboratory  work  required. 

rus  3-4     Scientific  Russian  (2,  2)  Mrs.  Afan 

Translation  of  scientific  and  technical  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Rus  1-2. 

rus  9-10     Intermediate  Russian  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Havens 

Advanced  grammar.  Intermediate  reading  of  selected  prose.  Translation  of 
magazine  articles.  One  hour  of  language  laboratory  required. 

rus  33-34     Russian  Conversation-Composition  I  (2,  2)  Mrs.  Afan 

Elementary  conversation  with  intense  study  of  vocabulary  and  practice  in 
speaking. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Russian. 

rus  35-36     Russian  Conversation-Composition  II  (2,  2)  Mrs.  Afan 

Russian  conversation  on  advanced  level,  with  review  of  grammar,  and  written 
compositions.  Conducted  entirely  in  Russian. 

rus  37-38     Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3,  3) 

Mr.  Roodkowsky 
A  reading  and  critical  analysis  of  the  major  works  of  Russian  classics  in  English 
translation  from  Pushkin  to  Pasternak.  Includes  an  examination  of  all  Dostoev- 
sky's  major  works.  Discussion  of  the  main  tendencies  in  Russian  thought.  An 
attempt  to  understand  through  literature  the  development  of  Russian  social 
and  revolutionary  movements  which  gave  rise  to  the  Bolshevik  totalitarian 
system.  Conducted  in  English. 

rus  39-40     Third  Year  Russian  Civilization  (3,  3)  Mrs.  Havens 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  language  student  to  Russian 
civilization:  history,  art,  music,  and  the  geography  and  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also  review  of  grammar.  Conducted  in  Russian.  One  hour  of  language 
laboratory  work  required. 

rus  41-42     A  Survey  of  Russian  Literature 
Offered  1970-71. 

rus  43-44     Advanced  Russian  Composition  (2,  2)  Mrs.  Havens 

Creative  writing  with  stress  on  grammar,  structure,  and  composition. 

his  37-38     Russian  Intellectual  History  (3,  3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 

See  page  54  for  description. 

his  59-60     History  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  (3,  3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 

Conducted  in  English. 

See  page  55  for  description. 

his  61     History  of  the  Russian  Revolution  (3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 

See  page  55  for  description. 

his  62     Culture  of  the  Soviet  Union  (3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 

See  page  56  for  description. 

phil  49-50  Philosophy  and  History  of  Communism  (3,  3)  Mr.  Roodkowsky 
See  page  65  for  description. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Requirements  for  majors:  Soc  1-2  in  Sophomore  year;  Soc  31-32  and 
Soc  33  in  Junior  or  Senior  year;  Soc  49  in  Senior  year;  a  minimum  of 
eight  upper-division  courses  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  selected  from 
the  courses  listed  below;  a  satisfactory  Senior  Essay;  passing  of  compre- 
hensive examinations. 

soc  1-2     General  Sociology  (3,  3)  Mr.  Nemethy 

The  study  of  society  and  culture.  Sociological  concepts  and  terminology.  Struc- 
ture and  function  of  groups.  Biological  inheritance  (race).  Population  problem. 
Communities.  Collective  behavior.  Mass  communication  media  and  public 
opinion.  War  and  revolution. 

soc  31  Macro-Sociological  Theory:  Change  in  Societies  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 
Various  theoretical  approaches  to  the  understanding  of  large-scale  changes  in 
societies  will  be  considered,  concentrating  on  those  conceptions  of  change  that 
have  emerged  from  the  context  of  western  European  and  American  industriali- 
zation, bureaucratization  and  urbanization  of  the  past  two  centuries. 

soc  32     Micro-Sociological  Theory:  Perspectives  on  Interaction  (3) 

Mr.  Schneider 
Will  examine  conceptions  of  interaction  processes  and  outline  the  challenge  of 
these  conceptions  to  key  trends  in  modern  sociological  theory. 

soc  33     Statistics  (3)  Mr.  Nemethy 

Statistical  methods  used  in  Sociology.  Collection  and  presentation  of  data, 
measures  of  central  value  and  dispersion.  Probability,  the  normal  curve,  sta- 
tistical inference.  Regression  and  correlation  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
data.  Techniques  in  social  research.  Offered  1970-71  and  alternate  years. 

soc  34     Sociology  of  Religion  (3)  Miss  Allan 

Structural  functional  analysis  of  religious  ideas. 

soc  35     Sociology  of  the  Family  (3)  Miss  Alton 

Internal  dynamism  of  the  family  and  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  society. 

soc  36     The  American  Society  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

Will  consider  various  sociological  analyses  of  the  development  and  direction  of 
the  American  society,  particularly  since  1800  concentrating  particularly  on 
some  current  radical  critiques  of  American  life. 

soc  37     Sociology  of  Deviance  and  Control  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

The  characteristics  and  outcomes  of  the  process  of  deviance  and  the  reciprocal 
process  of  social  control.  The  crucial  theoretical  importance  of  conceptions  of 
deviance  and  control  to  contemporary  sociology  will  be  examined.  Offered 
1969-70  and  alternate  years. 

soc  39     Anthropology  (3)  Mr.  Nemethy 

An  introduction  to  a  study  of  primitive  man  and  the  origins  of  civilization, 
folkways  and  institutions  of  primitive  people.  Offered  1969-70  and  alternate 
years. 


e  academic  year  1969=70  us  marked  by  a  general  interest 
In  currlcular  reform.   Faculty  members,  students  and  ac!milnlstra= 
tlon  have  formed  task  forces  to  study  possible  changes .   Decision- 
making procedures  have  been  established  so  that  there  may  be  no 
time  lag  between  planning  and  execut!one   By  September  1970,  the 
academic  life  at  Newton  College  will  be  considerably  altered  from 
what  it  has  been  in  past  years. 

While  discussion  is  in  progress  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  innovations,  out  of  the  many  under  consideration, 
will  actually  be  adopted.   However,  one  can  say  with  some  confi- 
dence that  the  requirements  for  the  BA  will  be  revised.  The 
emphasis  will  shift  from  "required  courses"  to  some  distribution 
requirements  so  arranged  that  the  student  will  choose  at  least  one 
pair  of  semester  courses  from  the  areas  of  religion,  philosophy, 
English,  other  humanistic  studies,  natural  science  and  social 
science.  The  student  will  have  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  one 
foreign  language.   Probably  a  revised  form  of  The  Study  of  Western 
Cul   re  will  remain  the  single  course  to  be  taken  by  all  students. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  restructured  in  such  a  way  that  the  lectures, 
given  as  in  the  past  by  scholars  in  many  different  disciplines, 
will  focus  upon  great  works  of  art  and  outstanding  writings  in 
various  fields  and  drawn  from  all  the  world  cultures  -  and  thus 
SWC  might  come  to  mean  The  Study  of  World  Cultures. 

The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  is  directed  mainly  toward  two  objectives:   greater  freedom 
for  the  student  to  design  her  own  curriculum  within  certain  limita- 
tions which  insure  some  experience  in  each  of  the  main  areas  of 
study;  and  a  wider  choice  of  courses  in  the  major  field  and  in 
other  disciplines.   In  view  of  the  same  objectives,  plans  are   being 
made  to  offer  advanced  placement  in  more  subjects  than  heretofore. 
The  various  departments  are  looking  into  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tive exchange  with  neighboring  colleges.   Finally,  programs  of 
foreign  study  will  open  the  way  toward  many  new  educational  experi- 
ences. As  the  study  of  degree  requirements  progresses,  and  as  the 
major  departments  analyze  their  offerings,  faculty  members  are 
considering  whether  some  innovations  in  teaching  methods  may  use- 
fully be  incorporated  into,  or  replace,  the  existing  system. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  changes  decided  upon  in 
the  course  of  1969-70  will  go  into  operation  in  September  1970. 
These  changes,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  opening  Newton  College 
to  more  transfer  students,  to  more  students  who  have  some  special 
talent  which  they  wish  to  develop,  and  in  general  to  promising 
candidates  who,  though  possessed  of  a  high  level  of  ability,  have 
not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  attained  uniformly  high  scores  or 
grades  in  all  the  subjects  usually  studied  in  high  school. 
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soc  40     Urban  Sociology  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

Will  examine  the  rise  of  cities  in  both  pre-industrial  and  industrial  societies, 
concentrating  on  key  hypotheses  about  the  sociological  concomitants  of  urbani- 
zation, and  on  some  pressing  problems  facing  cities,  particularly  in  the  United 
States. 

soc  41     Sociology  of  Technology  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

Will  examine  the  role  of  technology  in  societies  both  extinct  and  extant,  con- 
centrating particularly  on  the  social  effects  of  technological  changes  that  have 
shaped  and  are  shaping  modern  industrial  societies.  Offered  1970-71  and  alter- 
nate years. 

soc  42     Sociology  of  Occupations  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

Will  consider  historical  transformations  of  work  and  the  differentiation  of  oc- 
cupations, and  their  implications  for  patterns  of  stratification,  consumption 
and  leisure. 

soc  44     Sociology  of  Organizations  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

The  characteristics  of  organizations  of  varying  degrees  of  formality  will  be 
examined,  focussing  particularly  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  development 
of  large-scale  bureaucratic  organizations. 

soc  45-46     Directed  Individual  Study  (2,  2)  Mr.  Schneider 

Intended  primarily  for  juniors  wishing  to  explore  a  possible  thesis  topic,  but 
open  also  to  students  who  wish  to  explore  issues  raised  in  their  experiences  in 
social  welfare  projects. 

soc  47     Social  Stratification  (3)  Mr.  Low-Beer 

A  review  of  theories  and  of  the  effects  of  class  position  on  personality  and  life 
chances.  The  dimensions  underlying  class  systems  (power,  wealth,  occupations, 
prestige,  etc.)  will  be  explored.  Recent  developments  will  be  examined  for 
their  implications  for  the  future. 

soc  48     Minority  Groups  (3)  Mr.  Low-Beer 

The  principles  of  intergroup  relations  emphasizing  their  underlying  social  and 
individual  dynamics.  Comparative  materials  from  other  societies  and  time  pe- 
riods will  be  utilized  with  special  attention  given  to  negro-white  relations  in  the 
United  States. 

soc  49     Senior  Seminar  (3)  Mr.  Schneider 

Will  provide  a  forum  for  the  ideas  of  thesis-writing  seniors  and  will  develop  a 
format  of  thesis  related  topics  for  study,  concentrating  particularly  on  problems 
of  research  design. 

soc  50     Senior  Seminar  (2)  Mr.  Schneider 

Will  provide  a  forum  for  the  ideas  of  thesis-writing  seniors  and  will  develop  a 
format  of  thesis  related  topics  for  study. 

psy  53     Group  Dynamics  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

See  page  74  for  description. 

psy  58     Culture  and  Personality  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

See  page  74  for  description. 

ec  39-40     Comparative  Systems  (3,  3)  Mr.  Nemethy 

See  page  45  for  description. 
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eg  44     Labor  Economics  and  Problems  (3)  Mrs.  McDonough 

See  page  45  for  description. 

psy  40     Social  Psychology  (3)  Miss  Hoffman 

See  page  73  for  description. 

ps  52     Political  Sociology  (3)  Mr.  de  Lacoste 

See  page  69  for  description. 

SPANISH 

Requirements  for  majors:  The  core  program  which  includes  Sp  26,  27, 
28,  29;  eight  upper-division  courses  including  Sp  31-32  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better;  the  passing  of  a  comprehensive  examination  partly 
oral  and  partly  written;  and  an  essay  satisfactorily  completed. 

sp  1-2     Elementary  Spanish  (4,  4)  Sister  Torres 

An  introductory  course  using  the  oral-aural  approach.  This  course  is  intended 
to  develop  the  four  skills  of  languages:  speaking,  understanding,  reading,  and 
writing. 

sp  3-4     Lower  Intermediate  Spanish  (3,  3)  Miss  Forteza 

Continuation  of  Elementary  Spanish  at  a  more  advanced  level. 

sp  5-6     Spanish  Reading  and  Translation  (2,  2)  Sister  Torres 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  comprehension  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
techniques  of  translating  by  means  of  sight  passages,  wiUi  individual  and  class 
criticism.  This  course,  partly  conducted  in  English,  is  intended  only  for  the 
students  not  majoring  in  Spanish  who  wish  to  meet  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement for  the  degree. 

sp  7-8     Spanish  Conversation  (3,  3)  Miss  Faster 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skill  in  the  spoken  aspect  of  the  language.  An  in- 
tensive study  of  organized  vocabulary,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  discussion  on 
everyday  topics. 

sp  25-26     Oral  and  Written  Spanish  (3,  3)  Miss  Forteza 

Intensive  training  in  correct  expression  in  both  written  and  spoken  language. 

sp  27-28     Advanced  Composition  and  Stylistics  (3,  3)  Sister  Torres 

Introduction  to  the  varied  types  of  literary  composition  in  Spanish  narration, 
description,  literary  analysis,  etc. 

sp  31-32     Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (3,  3)  Sister  Torres 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  important  literary  movements  and  the 
most  representative  authors  of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Required  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  majors  if  Spanish  is 
elected  as  one  of  their  languages.  Offered  1969-70. 

sp  33-34     Spanish  Medieval  Literature  (3,  3)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

A  study  of  the  most  significant  currents  in  Spanish  poetry  and  prose  (twelfth 
through  fifteenth  centuries);  reading  and  analysis  of  selected  works;  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  style  of  each  author;  social,  economic  and  historical  back- 
ground of  the  time;  purpose  of  the  writing  and  basic  linguistic  patterns. 
Conducted  in  Spanish.  Offered  1969-70. 
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sp  35     The  Theatre  of  El  Siglo  De  Oro  (3)  Miss  Forteza 

Dischronic  analysis  of  the  development  of  Spain's  national  theatre  through 
selected  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  and  Tirso  de  molina. 

sp  36     Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3)  Miss  Forteza 

Detailed  study  of  the  trends  in  Romanticism,  Post  romanticism,  and  Realism 
in  the  Literature  of  Spain. 

sp  37-38  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Spanish  Golden  Age  (3,  3)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 
During  this  course  the  new  literary  trends  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro  will  be  the  object 
of  a  special  study  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  Fray  Luis 
de  Leon,  Santa  Teresa,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  El  Lazarillo  and  Cervantes.  Con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

sp  39     The  Generation  of  the  '98  (3)  Miss  Forteza 

A  historical  study  of  the  novels  and  poetry  of  outstanding  authors  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

sp  40     Spanish  Contemporary  Novel  (3)  Miss  Forteza 

A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Cela,  Laforet,  Matute,  Gironella, 
Zunzunegui  with  special  attention  to  ideological  contributions  and  technical 
developments. 

sp  41     Background  of  Spanish  American  Civilization  (3)  Sister  Torres 

A  general  survey  of  the  most  characteristic  cultural  movements  of  Ibero- 
America. 

sp  42     Survey  of  Latin  American  Literature  (3)  Sister  Torres 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  Latin  American  novels  and  short  stories  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

sp  43     Spanish  Civilization  (3)  Sister  Torres 

A  study  of  the  cultural  contributions  of  Spain  to  western  civilization.  Offered 
1970-71. 

sp  44     The  Contemporary  Spanish  Theater  (3)  Miss  Forteza 

A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Gasona,  Peman,  Buero  Vallejo,  Sastre, 
Paso  and  others,  as  a  reflection  of  some  of  the  social  problems  of  contemporary 
Spain. 

sp  45     History  of  the  Spanish  Language  (3)  Mr.  DiBenedetto 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  historical  evolution  and  development 
of  the  Spanish  language,  stressing  phonetic  and  grammatical  changes  during 
significant  periods.  Offered  1970-71. 

STUDY  OF  WESTERN  CULTURE 

The  Study  of  Western  Culture  is  a  two-year  integrated  course  in  which 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  factors  are  considered.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  one  factor  or  another  according  to  its  importance  in  the  era 
under  consideration.  The  course  is  arranged  chronologically,  the  fresh- 
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man  year  dealing  with  Western  Culture  from  antiquity  to  about  the 
seventeenth  century,  A.D.,  and  the  sophomore  year  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present.  It  is  not  a  survey  but  rather  a  presentation  of 
problems  in  various  areas.  It  treats  of  history,  political  thought,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  the  visual  arts,  music  and  science.  Lectures  are  given 
daily  throughout  the  two  years  by  various  faculty  members,  each  speak- 
ing on  the  matter  of  his  own  field  of  specialization,  and  by  guest  lectur- 
ers. The  student  may  participate  in  a  discussion  period  weekly,  thus 
earning  one  extra  credit  a  semester. 

Distribution  of  credits: 

Freshman  Year     SWC  I 
Humanities 
Social  Sciences 
Natural  Sciences 
Sophomore  Year     SWC  II 
Humanities 
Social  Sciences 
Natural  Sciences 


First  Semester        S< 

econd  Semester 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

In  any  semester  in  which  a  student  has  earned  a  sixth  credit  by  partici- 
pating in  a  discussion  group,  this  credit  should  be  added  to  the  two 
assigned  to  Humanities. 

r  g  1-2     Study  of  Western  Culture  I  (5  or  6,  5  or  6)     Mrs.  Dever,  Coordinator 

The  Faculty  and  Guest  Lecturers 

r  g  3-4     Study  of  Western  Culture  II  (5  or  6,  5  or  6)  Mrs.  Dever,  Coordinator 

The  Faculty  and  Guest  Lecturers 

For  a  description  of  the  content  of  Study  of  Western  Culture,  see  page  85. 


r  g  5     Contemporary  Western  Culture  (6)  Mr.  Gleiman 

A  tutorial  study  of  some  significant  aspects  of  the  contemporary  culture  of  the 
West.  Extensive  readings  and  discussions.  Offered  summer  1970. 

r  g  6     Greek  and  Roman  Culture  (6)  Mr.  Glenn  an 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  tutorial  study  of  some  aspects  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Legacy.  The  course  will  consist  of  an  intensive  reading  program,  class 
discussion  and  lectures.  Offered  summer  1970. 

r  g  7     Medieval  Culture  (6)  Mr.  Gleiman 

Tutorial  study  of  some  aspects  of  the  Legacy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Intensive 
reading  programs,  class  discussion,  and  some  lectures.  Offered  summer   1970. 
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TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAM 

The  Teacher  Education  Program  is  designed  to  help  students  who  want 
to  teach  on  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  to  gain  as  many  as  18 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  Education  courses  as  undergraduates.  The 
courses  are  to  be  taken  as  electives  and  do  not  constitute  a  major  field. 

ed  1-2     Philosophy  of  Education  (2,  2)  Mr.  Clarke 

A  study  of  seminal  problems  in  education  from  historical  and  philosophical 
perspectives.  The  course  is  characterized  by  depth  discussions  of  a  progressive 
series  of  readings  on  a  single  problem.  The  readings  will  be  arranged  in  histori- 
cal order  during  the  first  semester  while  the  second  will  study  the  problem 
from  a  philosophic  point  of  view. 

ed  3     Child  Growth  and  Development  (2)  Mr.  Wysocki 

A  study  of  the  various  stages  of  development  through  which  the  child  passes 
from  pre-natal  through  adolescent  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  of  human 
behavior  and  the  psychological  reasons  for  the  way  the  child  reacts  to  a  given 
situation. 

ed  4     Educational  Psychology  (2)  Mr.  Wysocki 

A  study  of  the  psychological  and  physiological  factors  which  affect  the  learning 
process  and  application  of  these  principles  to  educational  practice. 

ed  5-6     The  Elementary  School:  Curriculum,  Materials,  Methods  (3,  3) 

Dr.  Linehan,  Dr.  FitzPatrick,  and  others 
An  introduction  to  the  modern  elementary  school  emphasizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching  art, 
language  arts,  music,  social  studies,  science  and  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

ed  7     Tests  and  Measurements  (2)  Mr.  Horrigan 

An  introduction  to  the  nature  and  use  of  standardized  and  teacher  made  tests 
and  to  the  statistical  procedures  useful  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

ed  8     Principles  of  Guidance  (2)  Mr.  Horrigan 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  guidance  and  counseling  in 
the  modern  school. 

ed  9-10     Theories  and  Concepts  of  Modern  Mathematics  (2,  2)  Mr.  Scott 

Application  of  theories  and  concepts  to  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teaching. 

The  program  for  those  preparing  to  teach  on  the  secondary  level  is  the  same 
as  for  elementary  except  that  the  following  course  should  be  taken  instead  of 
Ed  5-6. 

ed  1 1     Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  (2)  Sister  Putnam 

A  supportive  course  for  those  currently  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  school, 
it  will  deal  particularly  with  methods  of  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  child's 
creative  development.  One  semester  only. 
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ed  13-14  Principles  and  Methods  of  Secondary  Education  (2,  2)  Mr.  Murphy 
Educational  problems  will  be  studied  and  discussed  in  depth  with  a  special 
focus  on  their  relation  to  the  secondary  school  in  America.  During  the  first 
semester  the  problems  will  be  studied  largely  from  the  historical  or  survey 
point  of  view;  while  the  second  semester  will  attempt  to  translate  these  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  current  thinking  in  the  methods  and  theories  of  instruction  at 
the  secondary  level. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Newton,  since  the  spring  semester  of  1969,  has  received  grants  from  the 
federal  government  to  allow  law  enforcement  officers  to  work  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Members  of  the  City  of  Newton  Police  Department 
are  entering  their  third  term  of  this  program,  which  has  so  far  included 
courses  in  criminal  law,  political  science  and  economics,  and  will  be 
extended  to  include  other  types  of  relevant  material  suggested  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 
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Tuition  and  required  fees  for  the  academic  year |1600.00* 

Room  and  Board  for  the  academic  year 1 100.00 

Tuition  for  part-time  students  per  semester  hour 30.00 

No  reduction  or  refund  of  the  tuition  fee  will  be  made  on  account  of 
absence,  illness,  dismissal,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

Special  Fees: 

Late  Registration  or  Change  of  Schedule 10.00 

Late  Reservation    5.00 

Semester  Examination  taken  other  than  at  scheduled  hour  5.00 

Car  Owner's  Permit   25.00 

Board  during  vacation  periods,  per  week 35.00 

The  College  accident  and  health  insurance  plan  covers  limited  medical 
and  hospital  expense  not  included  in  normal  infirmary  care. 

The  plan  reimburses  a  parent  for  all  medical  expenses  up  to  $750 
which  may  result  from  accidents,  whether  sustained  at  college,  at 
home,  or  while  traveling  between  college  and  home.  These  expenses 
include  X-rays,  hospital  bills,  fees  of  nurse,  physicians,  or  surgeons, 
laboratory  costs,  medicines,  and  any  other  medical  cost  incurred  as  a 
result  of  an  accident. 

The  policy  reimburses  a  parent,  up  to  $300  for  each  illness,  for  all 
medical  expenses  over  and  above  the  medical  care  provided  by  the 
College  under  its  regular  program.  These  benefits  are  in  addition  to 
any  benefits  the  insured  may  be  entitled  to  under  any  personal  policy 
or  membership  in  any  hospital  association. 

Coverage  begins  with  receipt  of  the  premium  payment,  but  not 
prior  to  September  10,  and  is  in  force  whether  the  student  is  in 
college  or  not,  until  September  1970.  A  full  year's  premium  is  charged 
if  coverage  is  started  at  any  time  during  the  first  semester. 

A  student  requiring  a  special  diet  will  take  her  meals  in  the 
Infirmary.  For  this  there  will  be  a  special  charge. 

*  Includes:  health  and  infirmary  fees,  library  fees,  student  government  activi- 
ties charge,  etc. 
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The  fees  payable  to  the  college  are  subject  to  change  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administration  of  the  college. 

DATES  OF  PAYMENTS-REFUNDS 

Bills  are  rendered  annually  and  are  payable  in  scheduled  amounts  as 

follows: 

Resident  Students  Non-Resident  Students 

April  1                          $  100.00  $  100.00 

September  15                 2000.00  1000.00 

February  15                     600.00  500.00 

Any  student  whose  financial  obligation  to  the  College  has  not  been  met 
or  arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer  by  November  1  (March  1) 
may  not  remain  on  campus. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  program  for  financial  aid 
is  intended  to  offer  educational  opportunities  to  serious  and  worthy 
students  of  various  economic  and  geographic  groups.  Financial  aid 
awards  vary  in  amount  according  to  individual  need  and  are  renew- 
able yearly  if  the  recipient  maintains  the  established  standards  as  a 
student  and  as  a  member  of  the  College  community.  Some  $236,000  in 
scholarships  has  been  awarded  for  the  1969-70  academic  year.  This  sum 
includes  $45,000  awarded  to  20%  of  the  freshman  class. 

Application  for  Financial  Aid 

Each  applicant  for  admission  who  desires  financial  aid  must  com- 
plete and  file  the  following  forms  prior  to  the  dates  indicated: 

1.  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Application  for  Financial 
Aid. 

This  form  should  be  requested  from  the  Admissions  Office  along  with 
the  request  for  an  application  for  admission.  When  executed,  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  with  a  $5  fee  by  November  1, 
of  the  senior  year,  for  Early  Decision  Applicants,  and  by  January  15, 
for  April  Decision  Applicants. 

2.  Parents'  Confidential  Statement. 

This  form  is  available  in  the  secondary  schools  or  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New 
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Jersey  08540  (Eastern  Division);  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204 
(Middle  States  Division);  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701 
(West  and  Southwest  Division).  This  statement  should  be  filed  with 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  by  October  1,  for  Early  Decision  Ap- 
plicants, and  by  December  15,  for  April  Decision  applicants.  The 
Service  will  then  forward  a  copy  for  confidential  use  to  the  college  or 
colleges  indicated  on  the  form.  In  every  case,  financial  need  is  deter- 
mined by  this  statement. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Administration  of  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  offers 
the  following  forms  of  scholarship  assistance: 

1.  Each  year,  a  competitive  residence  and  tuition  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Mother  Eleanor  S.  Kenny,  the  first  President  of  the  College,  is 
awarded  to  the  highest  ranking  scholarship  applicant  from  Convents 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  Washington  Province.  This  scholarship  may 
vary  in  amount  up  to  $4,000.00  over  four  years. 

2.  Each  year,  a  competitive  residence  and  tuition  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Reverend  Mother  Bodkin,  is  awarded  to  the  highest  ranking 
scholarship  applicant  from  Convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  outside  the 
Washington  Province.  This  scholarship  may  vary  in  amount  up  to 
$4,000.00  over  four  years. 

3.  A  limited  number  of  resident  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year 
to  exceptionally  well-qualified  Early  Decision  applicants  who  have  fi- 
nancial need.  Application  for  this  scholarship  aid  must  be  filed  with 
the  College  by  November  1,  of  the  senior  year.  The  Parents'  Confiden- 
tial Statement  must  be  filed  with  the  College  Scholarship  Service  by 
October  1.  This  scholarship  award  must  be  accepted  or  refused  by 
January  15. 

4.  A  limited  number  of  competitive  resident  scholarships  are 
awarded  each  year  to  exceptionally  well-qualified  April  Decision  appli- 
cants who  have  financial  need.  Applications  for  this  scholarship  aid 
must  be  filed  with  the  College  by  January  15,  of  the  senior  year.  The 
Parents'  Confidential  Statement  should  be  filed  with  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service  by  December  15,  in  order  to  be  received  at  Newton  Col- 
lege by  January  15. 

5.  Non-competitive  scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to  day-stu- 
dent applicants  who  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College 
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and  who  need  financial  assistance.  Application  for  this  scholarship 
must  be  filed  with  the  College  at  the  time  application  for  admission  is 
made,  not  later  than  January  15. 

6.  Non-competitive  scholarships  up  to  $3,000.00  in  value  over  three 
years  are  awarded  each  year  to  resident  and  commuting  students  who 
need  financial  assistance  and  who  have  demonstrated  scholastic  ability 
during  their  freshman  year  at  Newton  College.  Application  for  these 
scholarships  must  be  filed  by  March  15,  of  the  freshman  year.  However, 
prior  to  this  date  the  student  should  secure  from  the  College's  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office  a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  form  to  be  filled  out 
by  her  parents  and  returned  with  her  scholarship  application  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

The  aforesaid  scholarships  are  made  possible,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  following  scholarship  funds: 

The  Newton  College  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  Newton  College  Alumnae  of  the  Sacred  Heart  offer   a  partial 

scholars'  aid  of  S700,  awarded  yearly. 

The  Barbara  L.  Burns  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Burns,  their  friends,  and  members  of  the 
student  body  of  1963-1964  of  Newton  College  have  established  a 
scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  Barbara  L.  Burns  of  the  Class  of  1964 
who  died  in  her  junior  year.  It  was  the  desire  of  her  parents  in  establish- 
ing this  fund  that  other  girls  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  education  that  they  had  planned  for  their  daughter, 
Barbara. 

The  Mary  Corbett  Cavanaugh  Scholarship 

The  legacy  of  Mary  Corbett  Cavanaugh  of  the  Class  of  1958  to  the 
College  and  the  gifts  given  in  her  memory  by  members  of  her  class 
have  been  used  to  establish  a  day  student  scholarship  fund  as  a  memo- 
rial to  her. 

The  Gael  Coakley  Memorial  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  her  husband,  Gael  Coakley,  Dorothy  McLoughlin 
Coakley,  an  alumna  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Rochester, 
and  Manhattanville,  has  inaugurated  an  endowment  fund  known  as 
The  Gael  Coakley  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  The  first  donations 
have  been  given  in  the  names  of  Gael  Coakley,  Jr.,  Barbara  Coakley 
Lennon,  and  Mary  Hayes  Coakley. 
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The  Maureen  M.  Cronin  Memorial  Scholarship 
In  memorv  of  Maureen  M.  Cronin  of  the  Class  of  1952,  her  parents, 
her  friends  and  associates  at  the  Lincoln  Laboratory,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund. 

The  Duchesne  Scholarship 

The  Duchesne  Teachers'  Guild  maintains  a  fund  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ship aid  to  day  students. 

The  John  R.  Gilman  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  John  R.  Gilman,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  scholarship  fund  has 
been  established  by  the  Gilman  family. 

The  Gail  Hibschman  Scholarship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hibschman  and  their  friends  have  established 
a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibschman's  daughter, 
Gail,  of  the  Class  of  1959,  who  died  in  1967. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Scholarship 

This  fund  has  been  established  in  memory  of  the  great  civil  rights 
leader,  in  order  to  offer  each  year  the  opportunity  of  a  college  educa- 
tion to  four  qualified  black  students.  Applicants  for  this  scholarship 
must  reside  outside  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Cornelius  C.  Moore  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  has  been  established  by  Cornelius  C.  Moore  in 
memory  of  the  departed  members  of  his  family:  his  parents,  John  J. 
and  Katharine  M.  Moore;  his  sister,  Mollie  K.  Moore,  and  his  broth- 
ers, William  G.  and  John  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

The  Janet  Stuart  Scholarship 

The  Janet  Stuart  Guild  offers  a  scholars'  aid  of  SI, 500  annually. 

The  Michael  E.  Sweeney  Scholarship 

The  scholars'   aid  offered  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Michael  E.   Sweeney  is 

awarded  yearly  to  a  day  student. 

The  Massachusetts  Catholic  Women's  Guild  Scholarship 
The  Massachusetts  Catholic  Women's   Guild  offers  a   scholarship   of 
S230  a  year  to  a  day  student  who  is  the  daughter  or  sister  of  a  member 
of  the  Guild.  If  no  such  applicant  qualifies  academically,  it  may  be  as- 
signed to  any  qualified  candidate  for  a  scholarship. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Sister  Gabrielle  Husson  Fellowship 

In  honor  of  Sister  Husson,  President  of  the  College  from  1956  to  1969, 
all  those  who  worked  with  her  during  those  years  have  established  a 
fund  from  which  a  grant  of  $500  or  more  will  be  made  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  to  help  launch  or  sustain  a  project  for 
fulfilling  some  contemporary  human  need.  Those  to  whom  the  awards 
are  made  must  themselves  be  personally  involved  in  and  committed  to 
this  project  in  some  way. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  College  sponsors  a  student  employment  program  by  which  stu- 
dents who  need  financial  aid  can  receive  some  assistance  by  working  for 
the  College.  Correspondence  regarding  this  part-time  work  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  Applications  for  student 
employment  must  be  made  by  June  1,  for  the  following  year's  assign- 
ments. 

LOANS 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  cooperates  with  the  various  States 
in  their  guaranteed  loan  programs  and  with  the  United  Student  Aid 
Funds,  Inc.  Information  regarding  the  terms  and  conditions  of  these 
loans  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  or  from  the 
higher  education  division  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside.  Newton 
College  plans  to  participate  in  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program  by  the  1970-71  academic  year. 

GRADUATE  COUNSELING  AND 
PLACEMENT  CENTER 

The  Graduate  Counseling  and  Placement  Center  offers  assistance  to 
Seniors  and  Alumnae  in  planning  for  positions.  Seniors  are  encouraged 
to  register  with  the  Graduate  Counseling  and  Placement  Center. 
Complete  credentials  of  registrants,  including  confidential  recommen- 
dations from  Faculty  members  and  past  employers,  will  remain  per- 
manently on  file  and  will  be  forwarded  to  prospective  employers  or 
educational  institutions  upon  request. 
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ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWTON 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  SACRED   HEART 

OFFICERS 

Miss  Nancy  M.  Bowdring,  President 

4  Warner  Street,  West  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  02144 

Mrs.  Denis  J.  Riley,  Vice-President 

25  Otis  Street,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  06360 

Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer,  Secretary 

505  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Parkway 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  02167 

Miss  Patricia  Leary,  Treasurer 

15  Woodsum  Drive,  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  02184 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

« 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  M.  Donahue,  President,  Boston  Club 
1  Bennett  Road,  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  01778 

Miss  Ruth  Craddock,  President,  Chicago  Club 
1255  Sandburg  Terrace,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60611 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rotolo,  President,  Cleveland  Club 
3674  Townley  Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  44122 

Mrs.  John  B.  Burke,  Jr.,  President,  Connecticut  River  Valley  Club 
94  Plymouth  Lane,  Manchester,  Connecticut  06040 

Mrs.  Burke  D.  Campbell,  President,  Detroit  Club 
40  Greenwood,  Birmingham,  Michigan,  48009 

Mrs.  Carrol  A.  Muccia,  Jr.,  President,  New  York  Club 
174  Trinity  Place,  West  Hempstead,  New  York,  1 1552 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Cancelmo,  President,  Philadelphia  Club 
735  County  Line  Road,  Villanova,  Pennsylvania,  19087 

Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Hobson,  Pesident,  Providence  Club 
707  Washington  Street,  Coventry,  Rhode  Island,  02186 
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Miss  Maureen  Harnisch,  Presiden  ^Washington  Club 

4540  MacArthur  Boulevard,  Apt.  304,  Washington,  D.C.,  20007 

Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Falvey,  Jr. 

5  Wingate  Road,  Wellesley,  Massachussets,  02181 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  Flanagan 

40  Pierce  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Atlee  Harvey 

459  Rockland  Road,  Marion,  Pennsylvania,  19066 

Mrs.  Kevin  M.  Healy 

175  Coggeshoal  Avenue,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  02840 

Miss  Julia  M.  Lamy 

9530  Ladue  Road,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  63124 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  McConnell 

5347  Azalea  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  49001 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Sheehy 

9  Windsor  Lane,  Willingboro,  New  Jersey,  08046 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Wieczynski 

2525  Middleton  Beach  Road,  Middleton,  Wisconsin,  46321 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Newton  College  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  group  of 
schools  which  have  made  New  England  an  educational  center  of  the 
country.  Its  needs  are  many.  Therefore,  its  Trustees  will  welcome 
gifts,  bequests,  or  awards  which  may  be  dedicated  to  general  educa- 
tional needs,  or  to  the  endowment  of  professorships,  scholarships  or 
fellowships  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donor.  Such  funds 
could  constitute  memorials  to  the  donor  or  to  any  person  whom  he 
may  name.  These  benefactions  may  take  the  form  of: 

Unrestricted  Gift 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  religious 

educational  corporation  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  $ 

to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  such 
manner  as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct. 

Or  Gift  for  Books 

I  give,  devise  and  bequest  to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a 
religious  educational  corporation  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 

$ (or  property  herein  described)  to  be  known  as  the 

Book   Fund,   and   the   income   therefrom   shall   be   used   for   the 

purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of  said  College  (or  other  needed  items 
in  the  operation  of  the  College). 

Or  Residuary  Gift 

All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  real  and  personal  estate,  I 
devise  and  bequeath  to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  religious 
educational  corporation  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  such  manner  as  the 
Trustees  thereof  may  direct. 

Or  Endowment  Fund 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  religious 

educational    corporation    in    Newton,    Massachusetts,    $ to 

constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as   the Fund, 

such  fund  to  be  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Newton  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  annual  income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees 
may  direct  or  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

NOTE:   The  above  forms  are  offered  as  a  suggestion  only  and  should  be 
rewritten  or  adapted  by  legal  counsel  to  each  specific  case. 
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CLASS  OF  1968 

Degree  recipients    190 

Major  fields  of  study 18 

American  studies,  art,  art  history,  biology,  chemistry,  eco- 
nomics,   English,    French,    history,    mathematics,    modern 
languages,  philosophy,  political  science,  pre-medical  stud- 
ies, psychology,  Russian,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 
Enrolled  in  graduate  and  professional  schools 30% 

Some  schools  attended: 

Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Boston  University  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston  University  Law 
School,  Brown  University,  Buffalo  State  University,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Fordham  University,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Harvard  University,  Manhattanville 
College,  Middlebury  College,  New  York  Medical  College, 
New  York  University,  Northeastern  University,  Radcliffe 
College,  Rutgers  University  School  for  International 
Training,  Temple  University,  the  Universities  of  Con- 
necticut, Edinburgh,  North  Carolina,  Southern  California, 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  and  Xavier  University. 

Some  positions  filled: 

Advertising  copywriter,  social  welfare  worker,  teacher  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  Blue  Cross  computer 
translator,  mathematics  teacher,  research  assistant,  psy- 
chiatric social  worker,  science  teacher,  fashion  coordinator, 
news  writer,  publications  art  editor,  science  instructor, 
TWA  stewardess,  biology  teacher,  London  sales  assistant, 
art  teacher,  credit  reporter,  management  trainee,  editorial 
assistant,  director  of  hospital  admissions,  employment 
counselor,  psychiatric  nurse,  bank  auditor,  investment  ad- 
visor, personnel  interviewer,  sales  coordinator,  college 
assistant  admissions  director,  Harvard  Law  School  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  insurance  policy  writer,  model, 
assistant  buyer,  urban  intern,  IBM  data  processor,  case- 
aide  worker  for  Catholic  Charities. 
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Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  a  "Rolling  Admis- 
sions Plan."  A  student  may  apply  upon  completion  of  her 
junior  year,  provided  she  has  taken  the  required  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests.  The  Committee  on 
Admissions  meets  about  once  each  month  and  reviews  those 
applications  presented  wtih  complete  credentials.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  is  then  communicated  to  the  appli- 
cant. Newton  subscribes  to  the  Candidates  Reply  Date  and, 
therefore,  will  not  require  the  accepted  applicant's  decision 
before  May  1. 

Credentials  must  include  the  following: 

Application  for  admission,  filed  before  February  15. 

High  school  transcript. 

Recommendation  from  high  school  principal  or  guidance 
counselor. 

Scores  of  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three 
Achievement  Tests  (one  of  which  must  be  English). 

The  tests  may  be  taken  in  the  junior  year  of  high  school,  or 
in  December  or  January  of  the  senior  year;  they  may  also  be 
divided  between  the  two  years. 

An  interview  at  the  College  is  desirable;  it  is  expected  of 
those  applicants  who  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  campus.  The  interview  may  be  arranged  by  letter  or 
telephone  call  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Newton  Col- 
lege of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton,  Massachusetts,  02159 
(Tel.  617  332-6700). 

Newton  also  has  an  "Early  Decision  Plan."  This  plan  is  in- 
tended for  the  student  whose  record  of  achievement  is  very 
strong,  and  whose  first  choice  of  colleges  is  Newton.  Under 
this  special  plan,  the  applicant  must  have  on  file  at  Newton 
by  November  1  of  her  senior  year  an  application  for  admis- 
sion, a  statement  obtained  from  the  College  that  she  is  an 
"Early  Decision"  candidate,  all  the  supporting  credentials 
listed  above,  and  an  application  for  financial  aid,  if  needed. 

Early  decisions  concerning  admission  and  financial  aid  will 
be  mailed  on  December  1.  The  student  who  is  thereby  as- 
sured of  admission  is  expected  to  make  her  decision  by  Jan- 
uary 15.  Her  deposit  of  $150  is  due  on  this  date  if  she 
wishes  to  reserve  a  place  in  Newton's  next  freshman  class. 


